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For the Commonwealth. 
LIKE ACTS UPON LIKE.* 
FROM THE LATIN OF VINCENT BOURNE. 


Prom Indian isles to Anne her lover brings 

A tufted parrot gay with painted wings. 

To teach the bird her willing maids began, 

But the best teacher still was Mistress Anne. 
“Polly!” cries Anne, and pouts a sounding kiss, 

Her pupil (who would not?) could copy this. 

And now by snatches—now with half a word, 

At last she mimics the whole sound she’s heard. 
“Polly, my darling dear!” the mistress cries, 
“Polly, my darling!” the apt bird replies. 

And soon she sings, laughs, languishes like Anne, 
And calls each maid by name to bring her fan. 

She rails and fibs and jests like any belle, 

And stops the passers by her tale to tell. 

Sometimes she bites the guest, who swears and says, 
“*A rogue was he who taught you those rough ways.” 
Sometimes she screams in shrill Aunt Peggy’s voice,— 
‘You saucebox!’”? Peggy screams, ‘‘Now stop your noise!” 
Did two such well-matched natures ever meet, 

So fit a mistress and a bird so feat ? 

When parrots learn, and maidens play the teacher, 
An easy task tor either chattering creature. 

* This poem, here paraphrased, has been still more freely 
rendered by Cowper. 
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AN INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Already, close by our Summer dwelling, 
The Easter sparrow repeats her song ; 

A merry warbler, she chides the blossoms— 
The idle blossoms that sleep so long. 


The blue-bird chants from the elm’s long branches, 
A hymn to welcome the budding year ; 

The south wind wanders from field to forest, 
And softly whispers : The Spring is here. 


Come, deughter mine, from the gloomy city, 
Before those lays from the elm have ceased ; 

The violet breathes, by our door, as sweetly 
As in the air of her native East. 


Though many a flower in the wood is waking, 
The daffodil is our doorside queen ; 

She pushes upward the sward already, 
To spot with sunshine the early green. 


No lays 90 joyous as these are warbled 
From wiry prison in maiden’s bower ; 

No pampered bloom of the greenhouse chamber 
Has half the charm of the lawn’s first flower. 


Yet these sweet sounds of the early season, 
And these fair sights of its sunny days, 

Are only sweet when we fondly listen, 
And only fair when we fondly gaze. 


There is no glory in star or blossom, 
Till looked upon by a loving eye ; 
There is no fragrance in April breezes, 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by. 


Come, Julia dear, for the sprouting willows, 
The opening flowers, and the gleaming brooks, 

And hollows, green in the sun, are waiting 
Their dower of beauty from thy giad looks. 


EPIGRAMS. 
Translated from the Latin of Ovid. 
BY WILLIAM COWPER. 


TO ONE IGNORANT AND ARROGANT. 
Thou may'st of double ignorance boast, 
Who know’st not that thou nothing know’st. 











PRUDENT SIMPLICITY. 
That thou may’st injure no man, dove-like be, 
And serpent-like, that none may injure thee! 





When little more than a boy in age 
I deemed myself almost a sage ; 
But now seem worthier to be styl'd 
For ignorance—almost a child. 





LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 

If men get name for some one virtue ; then, 

What man art thou that art so many men, 

All-virtuous Herbert! On whose every part 

Truth might spend all her voice, fame all her art. 

Whither thy learning they would take, or wit, 

Oe valor, or thy judgment, seasoning it. 

Thy standing upright to thyself, thy ends 

Like straight, thy piety to God and friends ; 

Their later praise would still the greatest be, 

And yet, they all together, less than thee. 

— Ben. Jonson. 
Part I. 1581-1619. 
Edward Herbert, famous in after life by the 

title of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was born at 
Eyton, in the county of Shropshire, England, 
in the year 1581. Richard Herbert, his father, 
was the son of Edward Herbert, and grandson 
of Sir Richard Herbert, of Colesbrook, Mon- 
mouthshire. His son describes him as some- 
what stern of countenance, but manly and 
handsome, with blaek beard and hair, and of 
great personal courage. Such was his integri- 
ty in the important posts of justice of the peace 
and deputy-lieutenant of the county, that even 
his enemies were wont to appeal to his decision ; 
he is also reputed to have been well-educated, 
being especially versed in Latin and History. 
The father of Richard Herbert having com- 
menced life as a courtier was glad to retrieve 
his broken fortunes as a soldier at St. Quintin’s 
and in the rebellions in the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary Tudor. Such was his success 
that by far the larger portion of the wealth en- 
joyed by the future Lord Herbert was acquired 
by the ready sword of his grandfather. _ He 
made himself very busy in suppressing the 
thieves and outlaws who then lurked in the 
hilly fastnesses of Montgomeryshire, and the 
following anecdote is one which Lord Herbert 


bad heard concerning him. 

“Some outlaws being lodged in an ale-house, 
upon the hills of Pa Sy father and 
a few servants coming to appre them, the 
princt outlaw shot an arrow against my 
grandiather, which stuck in the pommel of his 
saddle; whereupon, my grandfather coming up 
to him with his sword in his hand, and taki 


him prisoner, he showed him the said arrow, bi 
ing him look what he had done; whereof the 

w was no farther sensible than to say he 
was sorry that he left his better bow at home 
which he conceived would have carried the 
shot to his body.” 


The outlaw expiated by bis death his lack 


- | hospitable, spreading a long table twice at every | hé still devoted himself to study, coming from 


_| Montgomery Castle. 
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Spite of the ve mode of fiving which 
he magintained, he was able to give his children j 
a good education and provide for them comfort- 
ably ; and although he greatly enlarged his es- 
tate, it was without any unjust or unkind deal- 
ings with any one; insomuch, that when Lord 
Herbert, on entering into his property, cansed 
it to be proclaimed “that if any lands had been 
}gotten unjustly, or so much as hardly, they 
should be compounded for or restored again,” 
no claimant appeared. He died at the age of 
buried in Montgomery 


being too young before his marriage to travel, he 
tow desited her leave to visit foreign lands, 
but was yet willing to remain at home if she 
would consent to the proposed settlements. 
sorry tohave him Jeave her, but yet, “if he must 
needs go she could not help it.” Sir Edward, 
considering this as in some sort a permission to 
depart, whether “taken or given,” immediately 
tained from Court a license to go beyond seas. 
He took with him a companion, a gentlenign 


Sir Richard Herbert, jer of | Continental languages, s man to wait in his 
Loré Herbert, wast ‘steward “aid East | chamber. two lackeys and three horses. No 


adventure befalling him, he arrived safely in 
Paris and took lodgings in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, where Sir George Carew, the Eng- 
lish ambassador, then lived. Near by was the 
dwelling of the Duke of Ventadou:, who was 
married to a.daughter of Montmorenci, Grand 
Constable of France. An acquaintance was 
begun, and he was invited by the Duchess to 
visit Merlou, a castle of her father’s about twen- 
ty-four miles from Paris. The Constable gave 
him a hearty reception, saying that his first 
knowledge of the Herberts was at the battle of 
St. Quintin’s where the grandfather of Sir Ed- 
ward had greatly distinguished himself. At 
Merlou an adventure befell him, which, as il- 
lustrative both of the manners of the times and 
ofthe Knight-errant spirit which was so charac- 
teristic of our hero, we will give in his own 
words. 


Wales, ‘and Cardiganshire, in the reign of 
Henry the 8th, and seems like his son, to have 
sustained a notable reputation for justice. “He 
was,” says Lord Herbert, “that incomparable 
hero, who passed twice through an army of 
Northern men alone, with his pole-ax in his 
hand, and returned without any mortal hurt, 
which is more than is famed of Amadis de 
Gaul or the knight of the sun.” He was em- 
ployed with his brother, the Earl of Pembroke, 
“to reduce certain rebelsin North Wales,” who 
had raised an insurrection in favor of Henry 
6th against Edward 4th, and engaging near 
Edgecot, they were defeated and taken, and 
afterward put to death by order of the Duke of 
Clarence and the Earl of Warwick. Pembroke 
was buried in Tinterne Abbey and his brother 
at Abergavenny. 

Magdalen, the mother of Lord Herbert, was 
the daughter of Sir Richard Newport. She 
was the mother of ten children, of whom Ed- 
ward was the eldest. He was born at Eyton in 
the year 1581, and was a feeble, sickly infant ; 
at the age of seven, however, his health began 
to improve and he was taught the alphabet, 
and afterwards grammar, with some other stud- 
ies, which he pursued with such ardor and suc- 
cess, that in one day he wrote upon the text, 
Audaces fortuna juvat an oration of a sheet of 
paper and fifty or sixty verses! He remem- 
bers that in those days he was often corrected 
for fighting with boys larger than himself, never 
for not telling the truth. He seems in both re- 
spects to have maintained through life this early 
acquired character 
At nine years old he was sent by his parents 
to a Mr. Thelwall in Denbighshire, that he 
might learn the Welsh language, many of his 
friends and relatives speaking no other. His 
teacher was a man of varicd learning; an ex- 
cellent linguist and of a remarkable command 
of temper. Young Herbert was, unfortunate- 
ly, able to profit little either by his moral or in- 
tellectual excellencies, being sick of a tertign 
ague for nine months and then sent into Shrop- 
shire to be placed under the care of a Mr. New- 
ton. 

Here he made such rapié progress, that at 
the age of twelve, he entered the University of 
Oxford. disputing in logic at his entrance and 
during his residence there, writing his college 
themes more frequently in Greek than Latin. 
A few months after his entrance his father 
died, and he became the ward of his mother 
and her brother, Sir Francis Newport. 

About this time a match began to be talked of 
between Edward and Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Herbert of St. Gillians. The lady was 
the lineal descendant of the Earl of Pembroke’s 
second son, so that, in the words of the bride- 
groom himself, “it is very remarkable that the 
younger sons of the said Earl of Pembroke and 
Sir R. Herbert, left their posterity after them, 
who, in the persons of myself and my wife, uni- 
ted both houses again.” The father of Mary 
Herbert left a will, constituting her heiress of 
all his estates in Montgomeryshire and Ireland 
on condition of her marriage with one of the 
name of Herbert. She had now arrived at the 
age of twenty-one without finding a suitor of 
the required name, and spite of the disparity of 
years between her and Edward Herbert, then a 
lad of fifteen, a marriage was agreed upon be- 
tween their families and ‘was finally celebrated 
on the 28th of February, 1598, at the house of 
Eton. 

The young husband returned immediately to 
Oxford, where he took a house for his wife and 
mother, and continued to pursue his studies un- 
til the age of eighteen; at that time his mother 
took a house for herself'in London, and Herbert 
spent his time between Montgomery Castle and 
town. 

During his stay at Oxford, he mastered the 
French, Spanish, and Italian language without 
the aid of a teacher, and became tolerably pro- 
ficient in music. Their London housekeeping 
seems to have been on a scale somewhat too 
broad for their means, especially as Edward 
was obliged to make some provision to aid in 
the support of his brothers and sisters. 

About the year 1600 he was in London, and 
was carried, as he remarks, by curiosity to the 
Court which he thus speaks of: 


“ And as it was the manner of these times for 
all men to kneel down before the great queen 
Elizabeth, who then reigned, I was likewise 
upon my kneesin the Presence Chamber, when 
she passed by to the Chapel at Whitehall. As 
soon asshe saw me, she stopped, and swearing 
her usual oath, demanded who is this? Every- 
body there present looked upon me, but no man 


“It happened one evening that a daughter of 
the duchess, of about ten or eleven years of age, 
going one evening from the castle, to walk in 
the meadows, myself, with divers French gen- 
tlemen, attended her and some gentlewomen 
that were with her. This young lady wearing 
a knot of ribbon on her head, a French cheva- 
lier took it suddenly and fastened it to his hat- 
band. The young lady, offended therewith, 
demands her ribbon, but he — to restore 
it, the young lady, addressing herself to me, said 
Monsieur, pray you get my ribbon from that 
gentleman ; hereupon going toward him cour- 
teously, with my hat in my hand, I desired him 
to do me the honor that I may deliver the lady 
her ribbon or bouquet in; but he roughly 
answering me, do you think I will give it to 
you when I refused it to her? I replied, nay 
then, Sir, I will make you restore it by force ; 
whereupon also, psa Bua hat and reach- 
ing at his, he, to save hi ran away, and, 
after a long course in the meadow, finding that 
I had almost overtook him, he turned short, and 
running tothe young lady. was about to put 
the ribbon in her hand, when I, seizing u 
his arm, said to the young lady, it was I that 
gave it. Pardon me, quoth she, it is he that. 
gives it me. I said then, Madame, I will not 
contradict you; but if he dare say I did not 
constrain him to give it, I will fight with him.” 
The French gentleman did not reply, and Sir 
Edward the next day sent him word that he 
must either acknowledge that he was forced to 
restore the ribbon or fight him, but the affair 
coming to the ear of the constable he adminis- 
tered a severe rebuke to his countryman and 
dismissed him from the castle, thus ending this 
absurd affair, to his own part in which Sir Ed- 
ward believed himself constrained by his knight- 
ly vow. In the course of his life he was en- 
gaged in many duels for similar causes, but 
never, he declares, did he quarrel or draw sword 
with any one for his own sake. 

The constable leaving Merlou for Chantilly, 
Herbert was left in possession of the castle, 
with permission to hunt as much as he pleased 
in the parks, which were well stocked with deer 
and wild boar ; also. provided he would learn to 
ride “the great horse,” there was at his dispo- 
sal a stud of fifty animals, reckoned the choicest 
in France. Every afternoon he followed the 
chase, and thus the summer was pleasantly spent 
between Merlou and Chantilly, a remarkable 
and beautiful castle built upon several rocky is- 
lands in the middle of a river and connected by 
fine bridges. It was sumptuously furnished 
with silken hangings, pictures and statuary, and 
in the clear waters which surrounded it, each 
in their several divisions, swam huge carp, 
pike and trout, while at the back of the castle 
was an immense forest well stocked with wild 
boars, stags and roes, and intersected with long 
and artfully arranged paths leading in every 
direction, so that while the dogs chased their 
quarry through the thickets the huntsmen 
might ride leisurely through the paths prepared 
for them. (Charles IX. greatly admired this 
palace and wished to possess it, and Henri 
Quatre offered estates of far greater value in 
exchange for it. To the latter monarch the 
constable made the following shrewd answer, 
“Sieur, la maison est & vous, mais que je sois le 
concierge.” 

On leaving for Paris, Sir Edward received 
from the duke a present of a fine Spanish jen- 
net, valued in its native country at 500 crowns. 
He was desirous of reciprocating this generosity 
with the gift of his whole stud, but the duke 
refused to accept it, saying, that if, on his re- 
turn to England, he would send him an ambling 
mare, he would greatly please him. 

On arriving in Paris he took up his abode 
with Isaac Casaubon, a scholar of some note, 
and perfected himself in singing, playing on the 
lyre and the practice of arms, profiting much 
also by the conversation of his host. He often 
visited the Courts of Henry IV and his queen, 


knew me, until Sir James Croft, a pensioner, 
finding the queen stayed, returned back and | by whom he was graciously received. Toward 
told her who I was, and that I had married Sir | the end of January, the Princess of Conti re- 


William Herbert of St. Gillian’s daughter. The 
queen hereupon looked attentively upon me, 
and swearing again her usual oath, said, it is 
pity he was married so , and thereupon 
gave her hand to kiss twice, both times gently 
clapping me on the cheek.” 

After the death of Elizabeth, when James 
was on the way from Scotland to London, Her- 
bert met him at Burley, and was shortly after 
created’ Knight ofthe Bath. The office of bind- 
ing the spurs on his heels, was voluntarily as- 
sumed by the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

It was Edward’s desire to have accompanied 
the Lord Admiral to Spain, whither he was go- 
ing to receive the King’s oath in confirmation 
of the treaty of peace, but he was hindered “by 
the industry of some near him, who desired him 
to stay at home,” and in lieu of going the jour- 


quested him to become the bearer of a scarf, a 
present from herself to Queen Anne of Eng- 
land, and accompanied by Sir Thomas Lucy, he 
set out for Dieppe whence they took passage for 
their native country. On their way they en- 
countered a violent storm, and were shipwreck- 
ed upon Dover pier. The vessel was lost, but 
those on board were saved in boats that put off 
from the mainland. Having had an audience 
of their majestics and delivered the scarf of 
which he was the bearer, Herbert returned to 
his wife and family, with whom be spent some 
time, employing himself in study and in riding 
“the great horse.” Of all his stud the favorite 
was the jennet which he received in France, 
which would come at the sound of his voice and 
would endure no other rider, and of which a 





: ‘}wpon his back and beside him this motto: son, and set out for the Spanish quarters where 
meal, and it was a common saying in the coun-| time to time to court, though led, ashe anys, by { =. iv tobsns bbutes tam cupreme he was well received by Spinola, who invited 
- patie; ‘dado vel ipee. him to dine at his table, but told him that the 


ing, “Fly where thou wilt, thou wilt alight at ‘duce his wife to anite with him in # settlement | 
by no means well-pleased with him 


jealousy of her husband, that despite Sir Ed- 


jscarcely had his trumpeter left the camp with | for England, where he finally arrived in safety, 
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Tn ‘the year, 1602 Joba William, Duke of| same reasons which forbade the contest in the 
Juliersand- Cleves; had died childless, and among | Dutch camp forbade it in his own, and that it 
the many claimants of. hit: possessions, his two| could in no way be permitted. “It happened 
/ brothere-in-law, the Eleetorof Brandenburg and | about this time that Sir Henry Wotton meditat- 
jthe Count Palatine of} Meuburg, seized the | ed a peace by the king’s command, who coming 
government, agreeing share it together un-/ for that purpose to Wezel, I took,” says Sir 
| til come definite arrangement should be made. | Edward, “occasion to go with him into Spinola’s 
The Emperor, enraged, sent the archduke Leop-| army, whence after a night’s stay, I went on an 
ld to seize the duchies #8 a vacant Imperial | extreme rainy day, through the woods to Kys- 
fief. Leopold gained admittance into the city | arswert, to the great wonder of mine host, who 
and fortress of Juliers, andalthough his success-| said that all men were robbed or killed that 
es stopped here, he began to levy troops and | went that way.” Thence he proceeded to Co- 
determined to maintaiti the rights of the empire | logne, visiting among other places the monaste- 
by arms, The Evangelical Union, aided by ry of St. Herbert, thence to Heidelburg, Ulm 
Heari IV, of France, took up the cause of the/ and Augsburg, at which latter place he was 
‘two princes from hatréd'of Austria, and in the | honored by a present from the town of nine 
spring of 1610 sent that defeated the | great flagons of wine ; thence through Switzer- 
| faroen of the archduke im,Aleace, and, in their|land to Trent and Venice, where he was well 

own justification, accused the emperor of illegal | received by the English Antbassadér, Sit Dud- 
measures. ley Carlton. Among other sights he was taken 

About that time the Catholics formed a 


to see a nun at Murano, “who being,” he says, 
‘League” and took ap armsagainst the “Uniun,” : os 
’ .|“an admirable beauty and ther singing ex- 
but the death of Henry IV, changed the face of | treme! well, was ascat ae of the rarities, 
affairs so much that the latter body was more | not only of that place but of the time ; we came 
disposed to peace and both sides soon after laid 


to a room i 
down their arms. 


—— unto the cloister, whence she 

coming on the other side of the gate betwixt us, 
Sir Edward Hert panied by Lord extremely well, that when she de 

Chandos, who was called from his hospitality 


sung so ted, 

setae my lord ambassador nor his lady, who 

were then present, could find as much as a 
and splendid living, the King of Cotswold, set | word of fitting lan. to return her for the 
out for Holland to join the army of the Prince | ©*‘raordinary music she gave us, when I, being 
ofM@range, who was then about to besiege the ashamed that she should go back without some 

, J _ 8 roca the sense we had both of the har- 

city of Juliers. Arriving at the camp they | mony of her beauty and her voice, said in Ital- 
found the siege already begun, the Dutch army | ian, ‘Moria pur quando vuol, non besona mutar 
heinig sitek by 2000: Engiitinin wader: tio) = J wil, you will need to chtage naith 
leadership of Sir Edward Cecil. The French) oy yoice nor face to be an angel; these words it 
army soon afterward made its appearance under | seemed were fatal, for going thence to Rome, 
the command of Marshal de Chartres ; the king, | and returning shortly afterwards, I heard that 
Henry IV, who was to have headed them, having | She was dead in the meantime.” 
fallen beneath the dagger of the assassin Ra-| From Venice he betook himself to Florence, 
vailliac. With De Chartres came a certain}where he mentions, among the curiosities, a 
Monsieur De Balagny, whom Herbert had | nail, at one end iron, at the other gold, “made 
previously known in France. Sir Edward Her- by virtue of a tincture into which it was put.” 
bert went night and day to the trenches, the | Shortly before Christmas he came to Rome, and 
French and English engineers making their | he gives a somewhat curious account of his arri- 
approaches from opposite sides of the town. | val in the Eternal city. 
The lines were drawn toward the citadel, which 
was held to be one of the strongest fortifications 
in Europe. Many men were lost in these 
operations, the garrison of the town being large 
and well supplied with ammunition. It was 
the custom of Sir Edward Cecil to go the rounds 
of the camp by night, that he might surprise 
any “sentinels perdus,” and he often desired 
Sir Edward to accompany him. It was rather 
dangerous work, as the sentinels retired upon 
each other, firing in succession so that they 
often received three shots before they could de- 
fend themselves, although giving chase after- 
ward, sword in hand; “they had some fun in 
pursuit of them.” Sir Edward avers that were 
it not that it might savor of vanity he could re- 
late many note-worthy things concerning him- 
self, but ventures only upon one which is “set 
down by William Crofts, Master of Arts and 
soldier ; who hath written and printed the His- 
tory of the Low-Countries,” and which we give 
in Sir Edward’s own words. 
“One day Sir Edward Cecil and myself, 
coming to the approaches that Monsieur de Bal- 
agny made towards a bulwark or bastion of 
that city, M. de Balagny, in the presence of Sir 
Edward Cecil and divers English and French 
captains there present, said, ‘Monsieur, on dit 
vous etes un des plus braves de votre nation, et 
je suis Balagny, allons voir qui faire le mieux ;’ 
they say you are one of the bravest of your na-| bonds of unity betwixt us, than that the points 
tion, and I am Balagny ; let us see who will do | disagreed on could break them: that for my 
the best ; thereupon ae out of the trenches | part I loved everybody that was of a pious and 
with his sword drawn, I did in like manner as | virtuous life, and thought the errors on what 
sudden] follow him, both of us striving mean- | side so ever were more worthy of pity than hate ; 
while who should be foremost, which being per-| and having declared myself thus far, I took my 
ceived by those of the bulwark and cortine op-| leave of him courteously, and spent about a 
posite to us, three or four hundred shot at least, | month’s time in seeing the antiquities of that 
great ard small, were made against us. Our! place, which first found means to establish so 
running on forwards in emulation of each other, great an empire over the persons of men, and 
was the cause that all the shots fell betwixt us| afterwards over their consciences; the articles 
and the trench from which we sallied. When of.confession and absolving sinners being a great- 
M. Balagny, finding such a storm of bullets, | er arcanum imperii for governing the world, than 
said, ‘Par Dieu, il fait bien chaud,’ it is very | all the arts invented by statists formerly were.” 
warm here. I answered briefly thus ; ‘vous en 
trez primier, autrement je n’irez jamais ; you shall 
go first, or else I will never go; hereupon he 
ran with all speed and somewhat crouching to- 
wards the trenches; I followed after leisurely 
and upright, and yet came within the trenches 
before they on the bulwark could charge again.” 
While in the camp, some difficulties occurred 
between him and Lord Walden, son of the Earl 
of Suffolk, which resulted in a challenge, but the 
meeting was prevented by the interference of 
friends, and the matter was finally adjusted by 
the Lords of the Council. 
From Juliers hé went to “Dusseldorp” and 
thence down the Rhine to the Netherlands, vis- 
iting Antwerp and Brussels. On his return to 
London he was greatly admired and sought af- 
ter both by court and city. Several persons 
had portraits of him, one of which was painted 
by a Mr. Isaac Oliver. Among others the wife 
of Sir John Ayres had a miniature copy of the 
portrait by Oliver, which she wore on a chain 
about her neck, and thereby so inflamed the 


_ “I was,” he says, “no sooner alighted at my 
inn, but I went straight to the English college, 
where, demanding for the regent or master 
thereof, a grave person not long after appeared 
at the door, to whom I spake in this manner ; 
sir, I need not tell you my country when you 
hear my language; 1 came not here to study 
controversies but to see the antiquities of the 
place ; if without scandal to the religion in 
which I had been bred up, I may take the lib- 
erty, I should be glad to spend some convenient 
time here ; if not my horse is yet unsaddled and 
myself willing to go out of town. The answer 
returned by him was, that he never heard any- 
body before me profess himself of any other 
religion than what was used in Rome; for 
his part he — much my freedom, as col- 
lecting thereby I was a person of honor ; for the 
rest, that he could give me no warrant for m 
stay there, howbeit that experience did teac 
that those men that gave no affront to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion received none; where- 
upon also he demanded my name. I telling him 
that I was called Sir Edward Herbert, he re- 
plied, that he had heard men oftentimes speak 
of me both for learning and courage, and pres- 
ently invited me to dinner; I told him that I 
took his courteous offer as an argument of his 
affection ; that I desired him to excuse me if I 
did not accept it; the uttermost liberty I had 
(as the times then were in England) being al- 
ready taken in coming to that city; only lest 
they should think me a factious person, I 
thought fit to tell him that I conceived the 
ints agreed upon on both sides are greater 


During his stay in Rome he made an excur- 
sion to Tivoli and Frascati, and then return- 
ing to Rome saw the Pope in Consistory, and 
left the place in such haste when His Holiness 
was about to bless the assembled multitude, 
that he excited great suspicion and was warned 
to depart to escape the Inquisition. He first 
betook himself to Florence, and thence by way 
of Ferrara and Bologna to Padua, where he lis- 
tened to the famous readers of the time, and 
finally arrived safe at Milan, where he heard 
some wonderful singing by the nuns. 

After spending some pleasant days at Turin, 
at the Court of the Duke of Savoy, he set out 
on his return to Holland, but being overtaken 
on the way by a messenger of the Duke, invit- 
ing #im to enter his service, he decided to ac- 
cept the offer and returned to Turin. Here he re- 
mained for some time,being treated by the Duke 
with great respect, and at length was sent to 
Languedoc to conduct into Piedmont 4000 Hu- 
guenots who had promised aid to Savoy. Count 
Scarnafigi accompanied him for the purpose of 
pawning some jewels in Paris ; Savoy was great- 
ly in want ot money, although the taxes which 
he levied upon his subjects were so oppressive 
that Sir Edward was greatly surprised, and 
questioned some of them as to how they could 
endure it, to which they replied that “they were 
not so much offended with the Duke for what 
he took from them as thankful for what he left 
them.” Reaching Lyons after some hardships 
and adventures, he learned to his dismay that 
the Queen Mother had newly promulgated an 
edict prohibiting the enlistment of troops, and 
although, by good luck, he had as yet raised 


ward’s protestations of the utter groundlessness 
of his anger, Sir John several times attempted 
his life and once came near killing him. 

In the year 1614 Herbert again offered his 
services to the Prince of Urange, who received 
him gladly, and the army being in marching or- 
der they immediately took the field and pro- 
ceeded to Rees. This lay between a Spanish 
army on the one side, and a Dutch army on the 
other, and being utterly incapable of defending 
itself from either, agreed to surrender to the 
general who should be first in the field. Spi- 
nola, the Spanish General, sent messengers an- 
nouncing his intention to offer battle on the plain 
in front of the town, and Orange advanced to| none, he got into some difficulty about the mat- 
meet him, forcing a way for his army through | ter, and was thrown into prison. From this un- 
hedges and ditches, with an utter disregard of| fortunate affair he escaped through the active 
mud and mire, until they reached a hedge and | intervention of his friend, the Duke of Mont- 
ditch at the extremity of the plain, behind which | morency, who happening to pass through the 
they awaited the enemy's approach. The Span-| town learned his imprisonment and took instant 
ish army, however, never appeared, and Orange, | measures for his release. His engagement with 
levelling this last barrier, led his troops forward | the Duke of Savoy being thus violently termi- 
and summoned the town to surrender, which it | nated, he returned by the way of Strasburg and 
did without delay. Nothing of moment occurred | Heidelburg to the Netherlands, where he was 
for some weeks, and both arniies were thinking | warmly welcomed by the Prince of Orange. 
of winter quarters, when there came a trumpet-} Here he raised a troop of horse for the Duke of 
er from the Spaniards bearing a challenge from | Savoy, the command of which he gave to his 
acertain Spanish cavalier to any gentleman | brother, William Herbert. 

who would fight with him for his lady's sake.| There being nothing of consequence to be 
Herbert naturally accepted the invitation, but |done in Holland this year, Sir Edward set out 


his answer when a messenger arrived from Spi-/| after having been driven back three times by 


with determined to offer the challenge in per- | 


Literary Rebietv. 


Dante speaks of Sordello that his name was cel- 
ebrated above all the Italian poets of his time. 





Browning, in his rhapsodic, fitful way, relates 
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American poet, 


‘My life has been the poem I would have writ, 
But I could not both live and utter it,”"— 


for to most of us he has worn the halo of perpet- 


or Cambridge. At the age of twenty he went 
his imagination on the scenery of Lombardy 
and Venice, and the life and manners of the 


braries of that part of Italy. Hence the deep 
tincture of Italian life and literature which 
everywhere appears in his verse. Few English- 
men have been so familiar with that beautiful 
land, and none, in our times so versed in all 
the stirring history of the Italian republics and 
duchies of the middle ages. In Sordello the 
reader is inundated and smothered with his 
learning of this sort, and wishes he had never 
seen or heard of Azzo and Este, of Ecelin and 
Salinguerra. 
Much of Browning’s later life, also, has been 
spent at Florence and Rome and elsewhere in 
Italy,—it is there that he has formed triendships 
with our countrymen, and escaped the notice of 
hisown. To this day, itis said, many English- 
men believe him to bean American, as, indeed, 
from the turn of his mind he might be,—for he 
has little in common with the modern English- 
men, and has always found his warmest admir- 
ers in this country. 

In 1833 Browning first came forward as a 
poet, in a short poem entitled Pauline, which 
has never been reprinted, though said to give 
no mean promise of his future genius. In 
1835 appeared Paracelsus, in 1837, Strafford, 
which was brought out on the London stage, 
with Macready in the principal part, but had 
no success as an acting play, nor indeed did it 
find many readers. Sordello came out in 1840, 
when the critics were discussing whether or 
not Browning could be understood, and so en- 
tirely obscure, unmapped, and bewildering was 
this great desert of rough verse, that the ques- 
tion was at once set down as decided, and the 
great mass of readers gave him up in despgir. 
Accordingly the next poems of the or of 
Sordello were justly regarded with’ suspicion, 
and it was some years before he regained the 
position that his luckless venture had cost him. 
But the great merits of some of his dramas, es- 
pecially Pippa Passes, and the Blot in the Scutch- 
eon, and of many of his shorter poems—“Dra- 
matic Lyrics,” as he calls them,—steadily in- 
creased his fame, until he came to be reckoned 
with Tennyson, one of the few original poets 
who write in English. In the meantime (1846) 
he had married, as all the world knows, Eliza- 
beth Barrett, whose renown in poetry was no 
less than his own. The story of their love and 
wedded life is one of the most romantic and 
touching passages in the history of literature, 
and their glory is henceforth as inseparable as 
their affection. 

Since her death, Browning has chiefly lived 
in England, where he has been the friend of 
many of our countrymen, and the warm advo- 
cate of our cause in the present war.— 
Within the past year he has collected his 
poems in a three-volume English edition, and 
for the first time reprinted Sordello, with some 
alterations and a dedication in its defence, 
which our London correspondent copied for the 
Commonwealth some months ago. 
The volume whose title we give above, is the 
first American edition of the three poems 
which it contains, and is adorned with a por- 
trait of Browning as he appears in these later 
years, with more maturity of thought in his 
face, but the same joyous and youthful aspect, 
which recalls the ideal poet of Provence or an- 
cient Greece,—not the eareworn and severe 
bards of later times. More than half the book 
is devoted to Sordello,—let us then consider 
All sorts of jokes have been perpetrated 
against the luckless author in honor of its ob- 
segrity, some of which Mr. Conway quotes in 
his fine review of Browning in the February 
Victoria. “It begins with a lie and ends witha 
lie,” said one wit. “Why s0?” “It begins, 
“Who q@ill, may hear Sordeilo’s story told,” 

and it ends 

“Who would, has heard Sordelio’s story told.” 


Douglas Jerrold is said to have taken up the 
book after dinner, and on reading a dozen 
pages he flung it down, exclaiming, “My God! 
is it possible that Iam drunk ?” Others doubt- 
ed if Sordello were a man or acity. In reality 
he was an Italian poet, said to have been born 
at Mantua a little before A. D. 1200, and to 
have died somewhere about 1250. Dante in 
the sixth and succeeding cantos of his Purga- 
tory makes him the guide of Virgil and him- 
and noble attitude, his grand and slow moving 
eyes,—nel muover degli occhi onesta e tarda. He 
recognizes Virgil as his countryman, and does 
homage to his genius,—then courteously leads 
them on their way. , 


Daxsta, or the Homestead of the Nations. By Edward L. 
, Christmas Eve and Easter Day. By 
Qe Revaarions or Moruse Juiuana. Edited by J. T. 
Hecker. 


Comscrousnzss as Revealing the Existence of God, Man and 


Departments of the Government 

under the Pension, Bounty and Prize Laws of the United 

An Ivtropucrion to Municipal Law. By John Norton Pom- 
Counsellor 


RoBERT BROWNING cannot say with an 


for his whole life has been a poem, which has 
found expression in his verse. It will surprise 
our readers to learn that he was born in 1812, 


ual youth, and we cannot imagine him past fifty. 
His parents were dissenters, living at Camber- 
well, near London, who sent their gifted son to 
the London University, rather than to Oxford 


to Italy, where he lived for some time, feasting 


people, as well as ranging through the rich li- 


his history from his earliest years in the castle of 
Goito amid Mantuan swamps,through his career 
as a crowned and flattered minstrel, a discovered 
prince. an crpbrre reformer, until be cues all 
his aspirations and intuitions in choosing the 
common path of men,—leaving to Dante the 
fame he might have secured for himself. This 
with much labor we have deciphered from the 
long poem, and we see there is much more 
there which will repay study and meditation. 
But who cares in a poem for anything but the 
obvious and easily suggested? So Sordello 
must go, through the fault of its author, for far 
less than it deserves. 

And yet it deserves much less than if it had 
not been composed in utter defiance of the laws 
of verse and melody. As it is every woman’s 
duty to be beautiful, so it is every poet's duty 
to be musical,—he cannot neglect this first canon 
[of his art. Now there are melodices strains in 
Sordello, but as a whole, it is ‘hati anid Pipged 
beyond description. To read it is like riding 
over a bad corduroy road, (as Lowell says of 
another poet,) with a balky colt in the shafts, a 
cold in your head, a cinder in each eye, and a 
lunatic for fellow passenger. If you can admire 
the scenery under these circnmstances, you can 
certainly enjoy the fine passages in Sordello. 
Here is one of them. 





‘‘Daate, pacer of the shore 
Where glutted hell disgorgeth filthiest gioom, 
Unbitten by its whirring sulphur spume, 
Or whence the grieved or obscure waters slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope; 
Plucker of amaranths grown beneath God’s eye, 
In gracious twilights where His chosen lie !” 


Strafford is a nearer approach to a possible 
reading, and toone who will go through it, gives 
much light on the characters of the time it por- 
trays. If we compare Browning's tragegy with 
Sterling’s, published six years later (in 1843) 
we shall see at once the immense superiority of 
Browning’s genius, while we shall admit that 
Sterling’s play is the easier reading. The fas- 
cination of the subject,—the downfall of the 
great earl of Strafford—has drawn many poets 
to treat it, but after all, they have scarcely bet- 
beted the historian’s recital. Browning, in- 
deed, may be said to falsify history, for he rep- 
resents Strafford as weakly devoted to the 
King’s person, instead of guided by certain 
theories of government, which together with his 
pride and ambition secured his overthrow. It 
is worthy of notice that Sterling dedicated his 
tragedy to our countryman Emerson. 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day, are of later 
date. They were published in 1850, and are 
full of glimpses into the popular religion of 
England and the earnest faith of the poet him- 
self. As poems they are open to the same ob- 
jections that lie against Sordello, though in a less 
degree,—but they are crammed with thought, 
feeling and humor. 

As a whole, this volume will delight the en- — 
thusiasts for Browning, of whom we have no 
small number in this country, but it will hardly 
extend his fame among the majority of readers, 
while it will call down anew the ridicule of the 
Philistines. 


Weiss’s Lirz or Parker.—We give place 
to the following letter of a subscriber, without 
endorsing or objecting to any statement con- 
tained in it. In answer to his first question, 
we would say that the responsible editor of a 
book is he who puts his name on the title page. 
Until Mr. Weiss himself disclaims some portion 
of the work it must be regarded as his own. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Parker did ap- 
point one of his executors with special refer- 
ence to the work of publishing his papers. But 
as we stated some time ago, another clause in the 
will gave the custody of these papers to Mrs. 
Parker, who is understood to have made Mr. 
Lyman and Mr. Weiss her agents in the matter. 
The will itself appears in Volume Second. 


Mr. Epitor.—In your admirable criticiam 
on “Weiss’s Life of Parker,” you say will 
gladly open your columns to any friendly com- 
ments on the book. Possibly, yqu will also do 


a subscriber the kindness to im some infor- 
mation on a matter which exercises the 
mind in reading those interesting volumes. i. ¢. 


who is the responsible editor? who collects ma- 
terial and discriminates definitely as to its use ? 
Mr. Parker’s will, dated May 25, 1857, has 
this clause: “Art. 9—To my well beloved wife 
... I give all my manuseripts, j aer- 
mons, lectures and letters. . . the same to be 
at her free and absolute disposal.” 

Again, under date of Jan. 31, 1859, he adds 
this codicil: (in view of his failing health, and 
the possibility that his wife might not survive 
him) which would seem to convey his own wish, 
independent of any other right or 
the ultimate i 


ment with any bookseller lor the 
ee of my manuscripts as 
see fit.” 
(Have we been misinformed that one exe- 
entey wen, eta ot Shae Sane, 3 apenas 
to this contingency 

Here the matter rests until April 4th and 
14th, 1860, when the sick man was within four 
weeks of his death, and mind and body were 
rapidly yielding to fatal disease. 


personal acquaintance dates within three years 
of Mr. Parker’s death) this aes Se ga 
“Who is 00 St Sees ae ernor, to 
edit the Remains of T. P. 

my pages sometime and 
favor!” and ten days 
haps I had better use 
in putting some 
ther, which 
hus without 
ment Bre prs right under the 

nition \ 
Mr. Parker himself appoints the 


ow—we ask,—has 
ried out; has this “last 


& 


7 
i 
ze 


Is Mr. awe “editor,” or has Mrs. Parker 
prep ar sete re r 
and on Mr. Lyman the of 
copyrighting the work he was thus re 
quested to “edit ?” 

In his introduction Mr. Weiss refers to Mrs. 























ney, he received the office of sheriff’ of Mont-| picture was painted and placed in the chapel 
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failing to receive the 
carrier, will confer a favor by 


_ _ fmmediately notifying us of the fact at this office. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE! 
Te-elected Gov. Gilmore 
7a or ns Leg 
gly Republican. The 
pa 12 #0 2, and the 
* . c £ ai adidate, 
ew hundred votes of being elect- 
ore aid “Hanon, sd thp 

rity in the 
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onl aamete aanmctell 


Ae ee ee) 


Yer 


pit” M a tea fuss 7 

“es ip nl beady ad Tage pans over last 

HBG at ee. > ¥ ' , 
oiigg OM Section would seem to settle the Pres- 

ee id Hal. question in favor. of the Republican 

ose eapdidate, without much further discussion, un- 

naj 4Q88,9me unexpected military or financial dis" 

aster should intervene before the fall campaign 


bad Bem, :, We need ye 7 Lag «9 Ss fale 
ie oe i , die £7 byal cause. of uy 
a x Bethel gre wih of the necessity which 
Rae iis 173% a & Fougts i 19% 
sq: lt hag_eonsidered itself under, of paying atten- 
cnet” ext olé T¥ 
soesottQa, fe the ‘political condition of the country at 
times, as hag been feared, of 
a ove ta fad 
‘0 carry elections, North 


bac: ana ghee BIENNAS FO 


Sa 


) ~ bgmoary wr 

at Aniereett 

onitPUlt with at for aiming to car Nor 

™ and a (for p’may as well be defeated in 
%” 2 a ot 2) iy if Soeebtos. taxt ; 

», whe, field as at. the polls) we rejoice that no ap- 

» pqparent political exigency now exists for making 

vigdaste to admit unripe or unfit political communi- 

«» ties into the electoral college or into Congress. 





sufficiently loyal to support itself without mili- 
tary aid, it may be well to encourage new state 
organizations, but such mere shells of organiza: 
tién as Virginia (East) and Louisiana, and 
Florida,.ought to remain for the present unde 
the only governors who can keep them in or 
der, t wit, the’ major generals in command o 
numerous and strong divisions of the army. 
“AU risk ofva-copperhead President is now a 
> “an 6nd. Let:the whole energies of the country 
and of its administration be devoted to the work 
of ;war and to:such legislative measures as shall 
prepare the country for a lasting and salutary 





peace. at 

We have been rejoiced to see that the New 

| Hampshire Republicans have carried on tha 

late contest more boldly and more strictly on the 

’ abti-elavery issue than ever before. Instead o! 

Montgomery Blair, they have had, this year. 

GreenClay Smith, of Kentucky, and others 0: 

‘ the’ genuine anti-slavery class, The resul: 

shows what may be always expected in a New 

‘England community, or indeed in any other 

© Northern community at the present time, viz.+ 

__ that'the ‘people are in carnest that the war shalt 

eontinitie ‘not only until the rebels are subdued 
but -wntil slavery: is completely and forever 
abolished.’ The effect of this election on Con 
“gress and the Administration dan therefore 

| “hardly fait to be powerful and ‘beneficent. 

" Again we'say, All Hail New Hampshire! 





.) < Swirer Revence.—On Wednesday night, « 
comfortable audience of civilians. were cheerin; 

-» ¢&&Mon-combatant orator and common scold, wh 
denounced as “the Waltham hypocrite” a mar 

" "who ‘has at léast showed! his ‘sincerity by dariny 
"thé hardships and perilsof war. On Thursday 
cto hapetming came the news that, under the patriot 
, )4c guidance of this,““Waltham hypocrite,” Louis 
iana had renewed her allegiance to the Union 
and declared for freedom to the slave. To-day 

we hear that Gen. Banks’ merits and wisdon 

. are fully, recognized by the Free State men o: 
‘Louisiana. Tt iy fortunate ‘when such slande. 

‘js so'soon refuted by such facts —Jowrnal. 


{ ti 


Louisiana, unfortunately, has not “declare 
‘for freedom to the slave.” An‘ election has beer 
held, under military duress, at which, probably 
‘some ten or eleven thousand votes were! cast 
The candidates‘ were Flanders, who has been ay 
unconditional Union man from the start ; Hahn 
who was one of the most malignant rebels ix: 
New Orleans until Butler’s strong hand mad 
rebellion dangerous, and Fellowes,conservative: 
e The vote so fat as returned stood, Flandeys . 
1925; Hahn, 5797; Fellowes, 2776. Now,.i: 
_ the first place, it is the baldest burlesque to ca’ 
the vote of 5797 the voice of the State of Louis 
ana—5797 voters out of 50,510 voters at th 
“ lalection of 1860)'re present the people of Louis 
* “Sana, and yet thatis just what Governor (heave: 
pres _pave the mark !) Hahn represents ! 
iLkese $797 voters would carry some littl 
|| “whisight if their vote expressed their unbiasse- 
 ‘Sudgment. Bat it is notoriously otherwise. Th 
"iron. band of the little “iron man” was constant 
: . dy threst into the election—in favor of Hahn 
‘’ against! Planders, and in acommunity where th. 
a word of the Major General commanding is law 
"freedom of Choice is impossible. It is now rec. 
shoe o@gmiged as thei.settled rule by the House « 
hers Representatives that military interference, cithe: 
“| “by the Union forces or the rebel, keeping awa, 
any consklerable portion of the voters at a 
electiog witiates that election. 
|. . “jouisiana “declared for fréedom for the slave” 
“ ‘by, electing Baki ? When the election wa 
od, “held uhder the old proslavery constitution « 
Louisiana! every earnest, unconditional Fre 
‘Stateihan protesting against holding the ele 
"°tidn “antif’ a new Constitation ‘was adopted! - 
»Sen., Banks, “recognized by the’ Free Stat 
eva 7” .Why, today, the colored people of th 
Le Foaride: District, made free by law of Cor 
_ gress and™by the President's proclamation, ar 
held aa .eérfs—gleber adscripti, by a military o1 
der.ef Gea. Banks. 
Hereitp: 6 
‘THY, Confiderations of ‘public health requir 
the sospension of all tinnecessary communic: 
tion or’ tfavel'by plantation laborers betwee 
the differént. parishes of the state, or betwee 
‘planta iiGhsOf the same parish. Such commu- 
nication ér travel, therefore, is forbidden exce}' 
water regalations established by the Provos 
Marshals of the several parishes, and upon pas: 
es {sstiedl In aceotlanceé therewith. Public off 
cers and managers of estates are requested t 
assist in the execution of this order, 
‘ "© By command of Major-Gen. Banks. © 
, Geo. B. Drake, A. A. General. 
ont De. talk.about “public health” requirin, 
.> igach alregulationi#s afraud.. That is cerfido: . 
_ Vumere galling than any that ever existed w - 
ty fer the old. gystegp, and to call it anything el: - 
bea ©: MeRYPOCISY,” yy yoo 


*_ Qurerssu 1x Perractiox.—The Tribun: 
enyiithat Mr. Haha was known.garly in the we - 


te ene that on the 29th of: May, 1861, 
th6 was selected by several ladies of New Or- 
leans, to present a stand of colors to the Cal-. 


ledpéat Geards—a company of tebel soldiers, » 
006 jfthol he: did; utaking aspeech, warmly ap-. 
“i Dow by othe secesh |jourdals;. that: he! we — 
bel -Governc 


(+ qppointed Notary Public by there’ 
Moore, and docepted 





iMhoda 
Ee 
ee 


"of allegiance to the rebel government. : 
After Gen. Butler took possession of New 


II Ted 


“Legislature was 
e the hehe a Sanedy 


When one of the late rebel states can be made » 


‘lof voters. 


‘ties. and an epjeyment of all privileges at the 


cise the functions of any office under any au- 
thority, or pretended authority, in hostility to 


jhe. United Bsates.”_The Free States men, i 
seems, hesitated to give their confidence to a 


man who took such an oath, under such circum- 
stances, im contradiction. to:the notorious facts) 7” . : 
in the case, and after this damning record the} Mr- Bishop is.a learned and successful writer 
beuraanst ! sofa: eden bomen ne 

: tions, au honest inquirer. and, an honest: man, 

It is to: ber presumed that Gen. Banks has ; Sid 

Foe elbvtom to be satisfied of his loyalty now, and, like most lawyers, a “Spqnservaliye,,,, And 
and is perfectly assured that his official — let us say in the outset of our notice of his-book, 
policy of the 


the Preside 
Jozt Prentiss Bisnop, author of “Com- 


vorce,” “Commentaries on the Criminal Law,” 


will be in accordance with the pol 
}@overmment.-" He could not. of 
course, have given his countenance and x? 
port to one whose record was so suspicioyg T 
suppose the contrary is to assume that Gen: 
is more easily deceived than has hither- 
to been thought possible in so astute. politician, 
or else to that some other end was to 
be gained by Mr. Hahn’s election ree is open- 
ly apparent. _Neithér proposition is, of course, 
pA. le. , We can only, therefore, fall back 
upon the supposition that the Governor elect, 
aneeithetanicags his questionable antecedents, 
is isely the man to restore Louisiana to 
the Union, and that Gen. Banks is satisfied that 
a work so important, and requiring a character 
of the sternest loyalty and the strictest honor, 
may be safely intrusted to,.Mr. Hahn... .... - 


Gen. Banks. knows better: than the Free 
State men of Louisiana—the ‘only ‘men who 
have been loyal from the start! Intense stu- 
‘pidity.or consumnate irony. ; 


portant service to the :national cause. While 
this tendency exhibited itself in such pamphlets 
as were issued -from the ,press by Hon. B. RB: 
Curtis, or the New York Society for the diffu- 


Curtis is a prominent member, it was mischiev- 
ous, not to say treasonable.. But when it: makes 


phiets as Mr. Bishop’s, and such speeches as 
Mr. Sumner’s and Henry Winter Davis's and 
Gov. Boutwell’s that Congress shall gonform to 


quirements of the Constitution, and do the duty, 


condition of the revolted states, and providing 





the general government, it performs a valuable 
and indeed indispensable service. ‘This news- 
paper professes to be .radical; it would have 


THE FREE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 

The following extracts from the New Or- 
leans Era of the morning of electionday (Feb. 
22,) shows what kind of a Free State Gen. 
Banks proposes to establish : eas 

Waite Men, Beware !—We are informed 
that a-considerable number of colored persons, 
who cannot be distinguished from whites, with- 
out close scrutiny, have registered their names, 
in the hope of being able to vote for Flanders, 
the champion of negro suffrage, at the polls to- 
day. 

The President’s proclamation, the proclama- 
tion of the Commanding General, and the laws 
under which we vote, extend the nght of suf: 
frage only to. white men. Therefore. let a 
close watch be kept at the polls to-day, to pre- 
vent this fraud. 

Wuite Men oNLY ALLOWED TO VoTE.— 
The Commissioners of Election should bear in 
mind that white men only have a legal right to 
vote, It isthe duty of the Commissioners as 
well as every citizen to challenge all who have 
not registry papers, and to question all suspic- 
ious persons. Any person offering an illegal 
vote is liable to fine and imprisonment. 

These men, thus prescribed by’ Gen. Banks’ 
official organ, are men of wealth, of culture and 
character—the first to volunteer to fight for 
the Union after Gen. Butler reached New Or- 
leans, and for a long time, with hardly the ex- 
ception of a corporal’s guard, the only men in 
New Orleans, who even professed loyalty ; “who 
cannot be distinguished from whites without 
the closest scrutiny;” and yet, while every 
rebel willing to perjure himself cquld vote, 
these men, whose whole lives attested their de- 
votion tothe Union are proscribed! Well does 
a friend in New Orleans say of the editors of 
the Era: 

Two young men from the north,—one of 
them from Massachusetts, in conducting Gen. 
Banks’ organ one year, have sunk so low that 
they can print such stuff. Somebody ought to 
tell them that in the South or elsewliere, ‘de- 
cent men have-‘nly contempt for lick-spittles. 


Let every de¢ent man rather blush that they 
were ordered to say this by a Massachusetts 
major-general ! 


putting down the rebellion and abolishing its 


cense which military chieftains from the com- 
mander in chief of the army and navy down to 
the colonel of a frontier post, are now taking 
in the matter of reconstructing the conquered 
rebel territory, is in nearly every case unwar- 
ranted by anv military or civil exigency, and 
as a general thing mischievous and bungling, 
while it tends to weaken those legal restraints 
which no friend of the eountry,, however radi- 
cal he may be, wants to.have unnecessarily 
weakened. Mr. Bishop, in this valuable pam- 
phlet, sets out by assuring his readers that every 
proposition which he makes is. based upon the 
Constitution and laws of the United States and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, and he 
closes by saying that he has not fund one line 
written by any judge, whether on or off the 
bench, or by any writer of recognized correct- 
ness of opinfom, contradicting any one proposi- 
tion stated in his pamphlet to be law. “If 
another man finds what I have failed to find,” 
he says, “let him announce his discovery to the 
public ; but, until, he does, let him beware how 
he attempts to lie down the truth.” 
This pamphlet is divided into six chapters, as 
follows : = 
CHAPTER, mete 

1. Historical Sketch. 

2..The Direct Consequences resulting from 
the Act of Secession. 

. Some Radical Views considered. 

-4. The Effect of Contract between the se- 
ceded States returning, and the United 
States. 

5. ‘The ‘Emancipation Proclamation. 

. Concluding Summary ; also, Postscript on 
the President’s Plan of ‘Reconstruction. 

The most interesting and valuable portions 

of the work are chapters 2, 3, and 6, though 
the others are necessary to a full understand- 
ing of the author’s views. Mr. Bishop’s general 
| doctrine may be very. briefly stated. It is as 
follows: I. The seceded states are denuded of" 
their state governments. II. The United States 
must clothe these states in republican. govern- 
ments under the. constitution.’ IIL. For:this 
purpose it must take the material whieh pre- 
sents itself, viz., the negroes and the loyal whites. 
These propositions are presented and illustrated 
with remarkable clearness and: force, and we 
see’ not how any body can escape from Mr. 





Morr Bratuerskite.—The following is 
the closing section of an order from Gen. 
Banks'purporting to define. the qualifications 
What does ‘it define? Can any 
body tell whether it reqaires:any oath ; if’ so, 
what? Whether the ordinary oath of alle- 
giance, or’ the oath required by the Amnesty 
proclamation. Those who: love to puzzle their 
brains over enigmas; please answeri: | 


The. situation of Louisiana is not identical 
with that of other States designated: by ‘the 
President, but the test of\doyalty required by 
him asa basis for the restoration,.of. govern- | 
ment is unequivocal. Full gpportuuity has 
been given to the people for the suggestion of. 
any obligation more in accordance, if possible, 
with the condition of this State, but no gener- 
‘al unity of sentiment appears to exist as to the 
test of fealty which should be demanded. “The 
inference is irresistable that all parties prefer | 
the form prescribed by the President to any.) 
other than their own. i ; 

The oath prescribed by him offers amnesty 
and parden only to. those who have committed 
treason, To all others it is a simple pledge of 
continued fealty to the Government. .The 
oath of allegiance cannot be materially strength, 
ened or impaired by .the language in widek it 
is clothed, but it may be accompanied by such 
explanations as to make known to the public 
the sense in which it is administered and Te- 
ceived. Allegiance cannot be more or less than 
unreserved, unconditional loyalty. 


following reply to the fallacy of the Hunker 


states had no power to withdraw from: the 
Union, therefore’ their acts of sécession were 
nullities, and the states stand in the same legal 
relation to the General Government as if the 
acts had not been passed : 


Looking at this question as one of fact, we all 
know, every boy in the land knows, it!is known 
even to the most ignorant peasant in Europe, 
that the proposition which asserts the act of ‘se- 
cession to be a nullity is false. T say, every body 
knows that secession was not a’ nullity in fact: 
Upon the act. of sevession, the State which had 

assed it, ceased to have a governor, judges,, 
legislators, ailgg other State officers, performing 
‘their several’ Official functions under the recom 
nized binding obligation of an oath to ‘support 
the Constitution of the United States: 
siderable number of the citizen-voters in any 
such State acknowledged, after the passage of 

The: repetition.ef an oath once taken, or | the secession act what all acknowledged before, 
when. unnecessarily clothed in unusnal Jan- 4 duty of allegiance to the United States : and 
guage, may well Cause hesitation, but if it be | in ne such State, did any single State otlicer,/of | 
identified with the restoration of a Goverment, | 4ny grade, whatever, acknowledge, after the act 
at a tine when secret evasions and reservations | was passed, sych duty of allegiance. . The rela- 
have sapped publi¢ integrity, aud endangered | e 
the ater ch oe nation, itt an unsound yia- | the act, as completely changed, looking at the 
triotism that criticises the form or hesitates at Matter now simply as one of fact, adyvould have 
its Yenderal. been the relation of the moon to the earth if she 

In times of public danger, the Government | had qe off and embraced the sun, or as would 
has a right to.demand an unreserved declara- | NOW De that of my pen to this sheet of paper, if, 
tion of the purposes of all its. people, and to | ceasing to-write upon.it, its material substance 
provide, if necessary, an iron-clad defence | should go down and incorporate itself with the 
against thé ‘weapons of its enemies. Those | gle of my boot. Completely, thus, did the act 
olvrentl Gustcioeiahed ion must yield to | of secession change, in fact, the relation of each 


rag Sige Mion aye i gta Ox Il du- | seceding State tothe United Stctes. 
a oe Pee ree ct ege:Bee ithe mde should go arid enibrace the 


same time is a greater degree of happiness Sun, there would be left on earth men who would 
than is accorded to any man in this life. Let | Say, that, since this procedure was ¢o to. 
the people of Louisiana look at things as they , the law of nature, it did not take place inlaw ; 
are, and basé their political action upon a dec- | but, in law, the moon still revolves around our 
laration of loyalty that cannot be_ misunder- | planét as before; #0, should this pen incorporate 
stood or misinterpreted. Upon this depends | itself into the substance of the sole of my boot, 
the: restoration of peace and of piivate and We should hear wiseacres tell, that, this. proced- 
public prosperity. ; | ure was utterly forbidden by the law of its na- 
By command of Major-Gen. Banks. ture, therefore it did not take place, therefore, 
Ricnarp B. Irwix, A. A. General. | the pen is writing still,—at least it: is still writ 
ing tn law. fie fave 
Uiroriy | Is, then, the relation of the seceded States to 
The following is the close of George Thomp-| the United States one thing in fact, and direct- 
son’s speech in New York : ly the 4 thing in law? These States, are, 
I have a message to you from hundreds and | as they always were, 
thousands, and tens of thousands, of my own/| allegiance to the United States; i & @ fact 
countrymen. T come to you charged to say 
this—and I give you the message with all affec- 
tion, respect and. love. It is, that in this gréat 
matter of Slavery, this bane of your country, 
this fly in your pot of ointment, this blot upon 
} air'vstuteheon: this dark cloud that has 
s0 long hovered upon the honzoa of your pros-, 
pects —that with this institution: of Slavery, 
you make shert work, and thorough work, and 
utterly annihilate it out of the land. [Cheers.] 
O, that Anierica may hear the voice of ‘those 
terrible but events which are now ip 
the madst of, Pan hb disruption, of rapine 
and desolation, of bereavement and mourning, | 
of battle and of ‘blood, comes'to you" a Bes ea 
and it is the voice ot God. It says to you, in 
this-the hour at-once of your traland 








therefore render allegiance inlaw? If yea, why 
\is this war? If their relations are not changec 
in law, what has the law tocomplain of ? And, 
pray tell, have we the right to fight a State, or 
4 man, whose conduct in fact has wrought ne 
change in Ais relation (9 us in law? So, in the 
rs bigete of our courts, if I sue you, Mr. 
Reader, and it appears that, on a day naméd 
before the suit broaght, I had no right in law 
and in fact to sue you, yet I prove a ip 
fact to have taken place after that day,— 
he enutle me to recover unless the ¢han 
ught also with it a change in our legal rele. 
tions ? bom con} 
No. If it be-true secession has - 





ht ne 


| 
} 7: > y . 
your op-| States and the United States, then the United 

perinsity .ubile 308. ibe clock is striki "while | States bas mp get Se a og a bs Com- 
yet the of acomplishment is in Your hands, ' plaint might, indeed, bemade of such action of ‘ 
it says to you, “Loose the bonds edness" /the people as capturing forts, marching armies. 
} a swetbknav n ‘against us, and the like, but not of the.gct : 
a 


| sn ; a 
aes pene, 
etc, Boston ;- A. Williams & Co. pp. 112... 


that we think the..cpnseryatism of the legal , 
professicn is at last:beginning td be of very im-. 


sion of seditious information, of which Geo T.. 
a-demand, as it: now does, through such pam-. 


the circumstances of the time and the plain re-, 


which it bas for three, years neglected, that. is, 
to. say the duty of settling by law the: political. 


by law for restoring over them the authority of 


forms give way, when they impede the work of 


cause. But we cannot fail to see that the li-, 


Bishop’s conclusions. Take, for instance, the 


writers. and orators, that since the seceding. 


Novon- 1 aust also decide’ what sort of Republican gov- 


bound, by law, to rehder’’ 
of the law that they are so bound,—Do they, | 


change in. legal relations between the seceded | haa 




















n., Yet the whole 
xc joh.peFsons as wish the rebels 
eed “Without the necessity of breaking an 
more oaths, applaud the plan! It may be 4 
itic; of this I cannot judge. It may be a ite 
ious duty to build up the powerful packes. and 


F F . + = 

are holier than I, must decide. 

. The weaker the foregoing pages, know, that, 

States, then, as the United States has no legal|in these respects, it is a plan violative of the 
Avast Seasibiedl . 


had the~legat, 


chee tae 
Wilttle sooleh, Mttine Ricch. the"euper tui 
the mandate “nasmuch a$ the wot n 
were not ta¢e@ removed until the following 
morning. About half-a-dozen doctors were at 
the ball. A telegram had been sent from Hil- 
Pton Head to Beaufort; at . 
fore the boat arrived, to prepare the hospitals 
for the sufferers on the ic itan, and to 
have ambulances in readiness on the dock. 


ey 














but I will run the risk of quoting the exact 
words, to wit: 

ndicular posture. The general structure 

Pr his limbs, the form of the pelvis, the spine, 

J3.seton. the. im 

short—the tout ensemble of the anatomical | - 

tion, forbids an ereet position. Bet while the 

whole structure is thue adapted to a slightly 

stoopin ure, the head would seem to be the 





right to secede. ? 

Mit. Bishop -goes en to show that secession 
wrought as gredt @ change in law as it did in 
fact, and. the Supreme Court has so decided. 

Passing from this, he proceeds to say that a 
State may change her forms of State govern- 
‘ment as often asshe pleases by altering her con-. 
stitution ing’ new one, subject»to cer-{ 
tain limitations: provided for by the Constitu- 
tion of the Unitéd States. If these limitations, 
are distegarded the general government will, 
‘refuse to recognize the new or the changed con- 
stitution so far‘asthey are disregarded. For 
instance, Ohio, in her new constitution, under- 
took to cast off the obligation of a contract on 
‘the subject of taxation,and the general govern- 
ment declared that the: Ohio Constitution was 
80 far void. “Bat,” says Mr. Bishop— 


A State may undertake to make such asweep- 
ing change in her government, that the United | 
States authorities will refuse to recognize, . to 
any extent, the new government. Such an in- 
stance, or series of instances, formed the pre- 
tude to’ the present war.’ Certain’'States called |: 
conventions, sdél as, according to established 
custom and law, were authorized to change the 
governments of the States; then, through these 
conventions, proceeded to disrobe themselves of 
their State governments; next, to enrobe: 
themselvesin new governments, unknown to the 
Constitution. of the United States. This,.in ex- 
act language; is what these States performed in 
the act of sécession. The first part of the pro- 
cess—namely, the disrobing of themselves ae 
old governments—was a proceeding fully with- 
in their power ; it was no vidlation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. But, the remain- 
ing part of the process—namely, the attempted 
putting on of disloyal robes—was a matter quite 

yond their power; it was a thing @8ne’ in vi- 
olence to the National Constitution. And the 
omission to put on new loyal robes, te old 
ones having been lawfully taken off, becatne 
now, under thé circumstances, an omission of 
duty, violative of the Constitution of the Na- 
tion. Some of the States, indeed, seceded by 
legislative act; but the particular method adop- 
ted was an internal affair of their own, and the 
case is to be considered the same as if the seces- 
sion of all had been by convention. 

When this work was: fully done, the seceded 
States presented themselves to the general gov- 
ernment and asked to be recognized in their 
new garbs. But the general government refus- 
ed to recognize them thus, not because there 
was objection to ‘the mode in which the new 
garb was put on, the objection was to the garb 
itself, - In. Missouri, the convention which was 
elected to consider the matter of secession, and 
which would have passed the secession ordi- 
nance, had it been possible to obtain a:vote of 
the majority for such a-purpose, finding the leg- 
jslature ‘of the State disloyal, abolished it and 
established a new but Joyal State government in 
its place; and the government of the United 
States recgenized this new government and 
disowned the old one. j 

As matter of settled law, therefore, the seced- |: 
ed States had the right to cast off their former 
State governments. This they did; and this 
fact the United States has recognized. The 
.old governments of these States no longer exist 
as facts; the power to stop their breath existed 
constitutionally in the States; the States have 
exercised the power; the government of the 
United States’ has recognized the fact of its ex- 
ercise ; and, at ‘this day, ‘there are in these. 
States no governments which are recognized by 
our general government. In other words, these 
States are, by our government, recognized as 
States having no State governments. And when 
wélook irito the ‘case we perceive that such 
they truly are. 


He however finds some consolation in the 
fact that Mr. Lincoln hag at last recognized his 
‘own duty and the duty,of Congress, to obey 
that provision of the Constitution which requires. 
both to guarantee to all the States Republican 
governments. Jt is now agreed that new gov- 
ernnents are to take the vacant places which 


course, Congress, in obedience to the will of the 
people, must see to it that no State comes back 


of slavery. 


- PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN STATE STREET. 
We dislike sensation articles and sensation 

headings, as a general thing—but we feel justi- 
fied in adopting the above title for the intro- 
duction to our readers of a most remarkable 
document which has reached us in printed 
form, being “House Document No. 138” of the 
present Legislature. We give it entire: 

.; _ Memorial of the Boston Board of Trade. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts ‘in legislature as- 
sembled : ; 

At the last meeting of the government of this 
board, the letter of Charles L. Flint, Secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture, to His Fxcellency 
the Governor of the Commonwealth, on the 





to the undersigned for such action thereon as, 
upon reflection, should be deemed advisable. 

It cannot be expected that the members of 
this board are personally acquainted with the 
facts of the case, or are competent to suggest 
the measures which should be adopted in the 

remises. In addressing this memorial to your 
nonorable bodies, therefore,, we depend upon 


tion. 

Seldom enough do we interfere in matters 
not exclusively commercial, but, on the present 
occasion, we feel justified in departing from our 
common rule. 

The question of “Pleuro-pneumonia”™ is one 
which concerns the people of Boston and of 


the farmers in the country towns; for, if the 
representations on the subject be true, the con- 
sumers of meats and the products of the dairy 
are liable to be poisoned. And, should the dis- 


not but. be impaired, 

In behalf of this board, then, we respectfully 
and earnestly petition your honorable bodies to 
appropriate a sum of money to be expended in 
such manner asin your wisdom may be deemed 
best, in further endeavors to exterminate this 


State, we venture to ask that the appropriation 
may be ample, even liberal. 

As in duty bound, we ever pray. 

J.C. Converse, President. 

LorENZO Sapine, Secretary. 

Ogice Board af Trade, Boston, March 1, 1364. 

We do not think the President and Secretary 
of the Board of Trade need to apologize for tak- 
ing this action. It is well known that there are 
Bulls in State street, and therefore every pre- 
caution ought to be taken: to'prevent the cattle 
disease from spreading into that neighborhood, 
‘The memorial itself also gives evidence of the 
nghly contagious character of this cattle dis- 
ease. The State street bulls have caught if’of 
Mr. Flint. It has not sprung up: sporadicallyy 
but has been communicated by contact. Mr. 
Flint’s letter to the Governor was placed be- 





Our readers sce the process by which Mr. | 
Bishop arrives’at’ hié conclusion, not’ that. the fore the eyes of Mr. Converse and Mr. Sabine, 
States are déail, but simply that they are nak- and Mr. Converse and Mr. Sabine forthwith be- 
ed, and waiting to be glothed, The power to °4™¢ infected. They yield to.their. fate with- 
clothe them he finds in the clause, “The United out resistance or pion arpenacrsg They admit 
States shall guarantee: ‘to every state in this that they know nothing about the facts of the 
Union a republican form of government,” &e., | CS% and although Mr. Flint’s letter was re- 


and this duty devolves on the political opaat- | ferred to them with the understanding that they 


States, then,.las always refused to recognize ' member of the Board will expect them to know 
‘thesé pretended:rebel governments. Buchav- | anything about the facts, or be competent to 


‘ah ‘as well as Lincolti has’ taken this ground. | S"g 


‘and shivering children,denuded and left in the | Vestigations” they say, have been “extensive.” 

‘cold by their own act. In performing this duty | How do they know whether they have been ex- 
g this duty | *10W 2 A 

Congress must accept’ such material as the de-| tensive or not ? They take the word of Mr. 


| State laws do not'stand.in the way, for if there | everything else. 
are no'state governments there are no state 
Yaws.. Such persons. living on the soil ought 
therefore to be accepted as have not declined 
to carty on these goveraments. Of course, the 
negrods and the few loyal whites are the only 
ones which atiswer this des¢ription. Congress 


half ashamed of themselves, after all; so they 
proceed to make some sort of excuse. To make 
'out a case for State street interference, they 





| proceed to the food question. Boston people 
eat meat, crgo, they ard interested in pleuro- 


And so much less apol- 


pneumonia. Granted. 


ogy is there for ignorance and incompetency 





 ernments shall exist in these reconstructed states, | 
and in plenty of instances it has done thus, 
Whén Louisiana was admitted, ‘Congress de- 
dared that certain specific matters should be 


' Introduced into its’ Constitution, and a decision | bine, the consumers of meats and the products centres of gravity, and the consequences are 
tion of the State to the United’ States'was, by | ‘Of the Supremé Court is cited to the effect that of the dairy are liable to Be poisoned. And, frightful to centemplate. Van Evrie, M. D. 
| does not apply his discovery in a great variety | the North who have laid their “snowy hands 
| of cases, but he demonstrates incontestably that ; in “palms of russet;” or have *hung Europe’ 


to follow out this luminous logic, therefore the 
Legislature ought to appropriate a sum of mon- 
Begging the pardon of the Board of Trade 


this was every way proper. Of course, Con- 
‘gress shonld declare the extinction of slavery as 
a condition precedent to the’ admission of the 
| reclothed statés, or as Mr. Bishop nervously. ex- 
presses it’: 

Since the negroes had assisted the. United |' : : 
States in putting down the rebellion, some of ions whether Mr. Flint’s representations are 
them’ by active labors, and others by keeping! true or not; and there is an entire chapter of 
quiet ancl\abstaining from servile insurrection, | ;),, General Statutes on the subject of offences | 


atl iy Se against the publie health, most, if not all of the | 
quest of the United States government as con-, provisions of which are a great deal older than | 
tainéd in the Emancipation Proclamation issued the pleuro-pneumonia itself. Nobody asks for 

— ce ee a l@ne, ten or twenty thousand dollars, to carry 
sates say, Oe daavocs to at this under | 0Ut its provisions, and with all deference to the 
the promise of universal freedom in all but cer- | State street farmers, we hope the Legislature | 
| tain excepted parts of the seceded states, then | will take pains to acquaint itself with the facts | 
if Congress failed-to provide, im establishing the ‘of the case before it’ spends any considerable | 
new meae moternmpntteiips tbe perpetuity, ag of money for extirpating a disease which, | 


, their freedom, thus repudiating the debt con- ; a / 
' tracted with unread and confiding men, it would | in all probability cannot be extirpated by any | 


be also “every ‘way proper, under the cireum-/ such measures as are suggested by Mr. Flint or | 
stances,” for all the dwellers ou the earth, hav-| +1. Board of Frade. | 
| jug souls of honesty. in them, to hoot and deride, | ‘ 
and then to trample our nation out as unfit to | 
' live beneath the sun! 


ey. 
no means follows. The people of Boston are | 
liable to be poisoned by unwholesome provis- 











Nero FiwpiinG.—The Beaufort correspond: | 
lent of the Tribune says: 
| Werefrain from further quotation fromthe; wo was the grave and earnest Senator | 
| main. portion of Mr, Bishop's pamphlet, be-| who declined an invitation to Mrs. Lineoln’s | 
cause we think we have quoted enough toshow | ball, saying that he would not dance in a be- 
ite value as a legal discussion of the question, , red city? He should be here to impress 


. : | the lesson upon certain of our officers. When | 
and we hope that the public may be induced the Commplidin arrived last night, a ball was 


} to bay.end read.the..work. As might be ex-| going on. Gen. Saxton was a guest. Gen. | 


| pected.our author’ finds some fault with the | Gillmore had arrived in Beaufort to attend it., 


Presidesit’s. plan of reconstruction, which he , The arrival of the wounded men was announc- 


F ed." The two Generals ‘went instantly to’ the 
thuatersely and comroctly. describes : I bout to see them and hear’ their statements. 
; this plan; the power 


i alanine 0 in these} They brought with them ‘the first news of the | 
ds to be put, back substantially into the | disaster in.and by and through which they had 
ds. of. those who, to rebel, violated 


suffered. .Gen. Saxton shocked at the incon- 
gruity of the 


7 
} 


their oaths Tnited States govern- 

ment and Conon on condition’ of 

rt seh egress tons 
: has ie ights to be put out, and the dispersal of the 
ve t iL £¢ Sire 


pd shal hansen eas aon dies 


wie & 





of the 58th chapter of Isaiah, and sat down | cession. And it is a general 





amid loud applause. } | proposition to which, so far as I know or believe 





ey of the oath-breakers by whom the rebellion 


segassion left pen in the seceded States. Of , 


into the family, cirele clothed in the habiliments 


subject’ of “Pleuro-pneumonia,” was referred | 


the statements of Mr. Flint, and of other gen- | 
tlemen whose investifations have been exten- | 
sive, and whose conclusions in our judgment | 
authorize, and even demand, legislative ac- | 


other cities of the Commonwealth, as well as | 


ease increase, the commerce of the State can- | 


formidable enemy. And since Boston bears | 
about one-third part of the expenditures of the | 


: ld take such acti ; , 
ment of the government; on the President and should Spee such action upon it as “upon re- | 
Congress, and not on the judicial department. | flection” should be deemed _ advisable, they , 
Taney and Calhoutt give chapter and verse for | proceeded to take “action” without any reflec- | 
this doctrine.” The government of the United | tion, and excuse themselves by saying that no | 


“And for three years Congress has neglected the ignorance and incompetency, they say “ditto to | thropological Seciety.” This is the very speci- | of them for the purpose of finding ’a list of Me 


duty of providing governments for these naked , Mr. Flint” and “other gentlemen,” “whose in- 


| been tolerable, though, not wholly undisturbed | How is this ? 


nuded States afford for a yoting population. | Flint ard “other gentlemen” for this, as for 
|.great many years, but it is broken now. That defeet will no doubt be supplied by the Cor 
Yet these State street agriculturists seem , 


and a confessed reliance on the statements of | 
| Mr. Flint and others, Jf what these gentlemen acertain “place in nature,” who are in danger of | 


say is true, then, say Messrs. Converse and Sa- | 
} 


or its confiding and innocent committee, this by 


|-rial can stand a moment. 


from the shape and colér of 4 bushel or two! of other pens | 
| ple’s bones—-and thesefore is incapable of accepting civilize; fev : war : 
Sy pc baat sae aos. th oe oe ee. pete PY Sgorey © 
*pectacle with that he had just | sspient FR. §., and what shall we then say of the readoning | 
their | left, returned to the balbroom, announced the | faculties of the white etavebaliers in tebelling against a gov-} Toten tha 
‘melancholy event of the 20th of February, | erament which stood ready to put down impossible ingurrec ; 17? votes, 

Land, as Commander of the Post, ordered the | tions with the irpm band of Neate, That | 
aera aad ee vase savcation®” of Vin Korie, whisk 1 the House; 100f.12Senators,and afi the Voun- 

' cillors. 


2 , oeare iit ageney* ther, 
take away the wounded for three-qua nap one or the head = any other race, it would be 


hour after the boat arrivd. And the poor fel- |! , 2 , ve 

ived ’ unti nae im ble to retain an upright.position at all. 
psy ry — _ Seer ay But with’ the broad ‘fordbead! and small cere- 
*" | bellum of the white man, it is perfectly obvious 
that the negro cae no longer possess a centre 
of gravity; and therefore [this ergo 1s far more 
profound than any in Newton’s Principia, let 








ANTI ABOLITION TRACTS. 


the existence-of philosophers—mogtly peripa- | Would ‘educate’ him into intellectual equality 
tetic—characteri ee il fe ortly i ig | or change thé mental organism .of the negro, 
apes — pages, a eects arereen * | would simply render him incapable of standin 
the settlement of such little bills as those pre- |on his feet, or of an. upright position on any 
| sented to..them:by their Jandladjes or washer- | terms.” ssniuaha anal te 
women. But the philosophy of this aversion | ‘The said silly philanthropists, misled by New 
has been mostly confined to their own bosoms. | ton, supposed that the disgraceful and uncon 
Never has it been my lot tosee it thoroughly and | stitutional long heel of the negro was statically 
authoritatively ventilated, till I received by | necessary on account of the large eval 
pail the other day SAREE professing to define | and retreating cerebrum, and they have -bee 
qopnekonty . “place Bs malarys That place, 1 ' fondly imagining that by giving the negro a 
brief, is one of anthropological betweenity, hav-| ong Websterian forehead they might teducd 
ing, about, six entire, human races above and | the length of the heel so as to bring it ,within 
half a dozen below it, as duly ascertained by the Declaration of Independence if not the-Con 
scientific callipers. _ It is, in fact, about the same | _.+, ae a i 
Pee be nis a de that oh kk Van | stitution, but it 3 all of no use, if as soon as the 
P 2 " | forehead begins to grow, the negro, poor fellow 
female,” as ascertained by. the same unerring | 


© | will no longer possess a centre of gravity! Th¢ 
instruments, 23 r. : 


But what under heaven, the misery of the man without a shadow, is nothing 
gentle reader will say, has that place, high or | to such misaly betlnt 
low, to do with the philosophy of not settling) ‘There has always been a class of philosophe 
with your laundress or boot black? Don’t be| fom the days of Cacus, and of Cain, for tha 
| patient and you shall know. |matter, who have objected to ever paying lit 
Such profound ignorance as yours, gentle ‘tle bills to persons having a certain ‘place iy 
reader, must be enlightened by degrees. Know nature,” to wit, a place where they couldn’ 
first, then, that it is a happy thing for Alexan- | help themselves, and here we have the true sci 
der Von H.mboldt that he is dead, thathe died | , tig. principle on which they have proceeded 
before Dr. A H. Van Evrie, M. D., of New j A “European female”—to whom “Pruner Be 
York, published his full work on “Negroes and | 4 hieh authority with Hunt and Van Evrie, ® 
Negro Slavery,” one chapter of which, publish- | sions the same “place in nature” as to the negr4 
ed ten years-ago, according to the testimony of (see page 9)—has washed a shirt for Van Ev 
Y "J + H 5 te : = . 
| Dr. Van Evrie himself, produced “a profound | 3. But she stoops over the wash-tub consid 
impression on the southern mind,” and actu-‘ erably, and:that is a good and highly scientifi 
ally converted Mr. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, | peason, worthy to be placed in the archives of 
to the doctrine that “slavery is the normal con- | Royal Anthropological Society, why the M. 
dition of the negro,” completely upsetting in| 5, F, R. §. should wear away the shirt withou 
| that statesman’s mind a contrary opinion, which paying her bill. She ought to be profound] 
| we are astonished to learn from Dr. Van Evrie | grateful to those philosophers that she is not b 
i he had beld on “Bible authority.” Had Hum-| such a thoughtless settlement deprived of he 





boldt lived till now, he must, as a savant, have | centre of gravity. That is preserved to her and 
| recanted much, which would have been awk- shall be forever and ever by these scientifig 
ward for so old a man. Van Evrie has the sci-' « anti-abolition,’”’ but mot very grammatica 
ence. He has, it seems, by studies in anthro-! «tpaets.” 
pology, with callipers, scales, goniometors, pel- | This is a very inadequate sketch of the dept 
vimeters, and other scientific instruments, ap- | and momentousnessof the new revelation, whic 
| plied to the heads, necks, abdomens, pelvises, | by changing the ‘entire white;opinion of th 
femurs, tibias, ossa calciums and great and lit-' North is to give peace to our distracted country 
tle toes of all nations, and still more by the still] ¢an only say, further, that if the place of the 
more scientific application of scissors to all “un- | jie race in nature were not already fully e 
biased travellers,” produced the “revelation of | tablished, this one tract of Hunt and Van Ev 
a truth four thousand years old,” to wit “the rie, F. R: S. M. D., supposing them white spe 
simple, obvious, every day, but most momen-/jmens, would be quite sufficient to do it, and 2 
tous truth, that so called slavery is the normal | q humble admirer of scientific novelty and re 
| condition of the negro.” This “new revela- form, I cannot but offer them. personally th 
| tion”—which was but the still small voice of a thanks and congratulations they so richly de 
| pamphlet ten years ago—is, as a full book, now | serve from all whife-amen. 
attended of course with suitable thunders, such | Exrzur Wricur. 
as those of Vicksburg, Gettysburg, Charles- | 
ton and Chattanooga, being in that respect as | 
well as in its salutary effect on the mind of A. 
H. Stephens, clearly ahead of the Mosaic. But | 11; , ,ewly-discoveréd philosophy of Van Evri 
| the gentle reader is impatient, and will now | ., yel) as his new revelation of a truth fou 
bear.to be leda little nearer the point, the phil-| thousand years ol, to the attenfion of Ho 
osophy of paying one’s bills. {t dependson the | wry pitt Fessenden & Co., who must, as R& 
‘place in nature” which the human creditor 
holds, and you shall presently see how and 





13 Avery St., Boston. 
P. S. And this is by far the most importan! 
| part of my epistle, I would humbly recommen 





publican Senators, have been sorely perplexeq 
to find any.sort of philosophy or truth to just 
‘eo. fy Congress‘in cheating our colored soldiers ou 
Dri Van Evrie, M. D., has discovered a new of about half their pay, to the manifest detr 
| statical law which, being applied to anthropolo- ‘ment of all the rest of their country: 

| gy, settles the question of wages not only in the | ee 

negro’scase but on scientific principles as broad 

| as the universe, and which will restore and | 


| why. ° 


Ww. 


: te Pa Chinn | The opposition papers say that the Congress 
preserve peace just as well in suropes \'My | ional edition of Mc€lellan’s Report is inacet 
Japan and the moon, as in our disturbed south- rate, “that comme: pager of copy had fallen fro1 

This discovery, which is even more | @ compositor’s esk,” ete, . Is this a politic 

. ah SEC . vopy OF a publisher’s dodge ? Will the oppositio 
sublime -than the new revelation of an every ; % 5 Lg 

b * point out the differences between the Nationa 


day truth four thousand years old, has been Confressional’edition and the special edition 
verified and somewhat intensified by crossing and oblige many who have been explorin 
the Atlantic and being quoted entire by Dr. | both—N. VY. Evening Post. 

James Hunt, F. R. $.* in.a paper on the “ne-| 


+ ern states. 


There are. evidently serious defects in a 


suggest any measures. So, acknowledging their | gro’s place in nature,read before the London An- | these editions. We have overhauled severe 


men of the “anti abolition tracts” which was  Clellan’s victories, but cannot find any. W 
sent tome by mail, asI fondly flatter myself by | find plenty, of records. of defeat and attempt 
the illustrious Van Evrie himself. There has! to excuse defeat, but no accounts of victories 
Probably the list of battle 
peace :to the ashes of Sir Isaacp Newton for a | was dropped froin the compesitor’s desk. Th 


overrated and oyerworshipped discoverer of) perhead National Convention when it publist 
what he cad the law of gravitation, seems to ¢s its campaignbite of the great hero. 
have presumed that every body has a centre of 


oan omen ae 


gravity, and that by his fluxions, if inno other’ Prey ature Burtar.—Somebody has start 


way, he could find it. Van Evrie shows us that | oq the proposal of Governor Andrew as Vic: 


| We the Governor ha 
is not an inalienable possession, but is held by grave objections to being buried alive—certain 
a yery ;precarious tenure. There are persons, Jy peither his friends nor the country will alloy 
not philosophers of course, but persons having j¢, 


in the case of humanebeings a centre of gravity | president. presume 


AMALGAMATION.—It is not the men of th 
North who have been enamored by tliat cor 

plexion which is described as the “shadowed I 
It is not the men c 


being entirely and hopelessly deprived of their 


> . 


> ery of the burning sun” 


priceless pearl that shames the Orient on Afric’ 
swarthy neck ;” or realized experimentally the 
truth of the poet’s aphorism that, 


paying wages to.the negro has the deplorable 
effect of utterly destroying that mathematieal | 


int in hi: y, without which nothing mate- | 
point in his bad ve : # he- “Tn joining contrasts lieth Love's delight.”’ 


e way in which | Re ‘ % ‘ 
é eed ape diet aon | These exquisite and delicate sources of enjoy 
Van Evrie, M. D., and secondarily, Hunt, F. R. | ment have been in the exclusive possession of the 
S., (the unsophisticated reader must guard | southern Democracy, the colaborers im politic: 
against interpreting the caudal appendage of of the gentleman mhocherae them ee 
the latter savant as Foolish Rebel Sympathizer) | ly upon the people of his own section. He ha 
os atical Li fh bedi never seen the white northern man choose his 
state this smpertant prapes aw cr uman 1e8 | companion from that race. I have hy me the 
is rather too scientific for ordinary readers, | picture of a band of slaves sent North by Gen 
| Banks, four of whom are as white ag we whc 


* It is pleasant to observe that Dr. Hunt, supposing the | hold this discussion. They ne Lys; Rows col- 
man, the anthropological soriety’ and the F.R.8., are not ored schools recently estab ished in New oe —— 
all pure fictions, condemns the African slave trade, as he They are children of southern Demoerats ; born 
naturally would in London. He only justifies it as a neces- | 1M Virginia and Louisiana, they were owned or 
sary exportation of criminals from Africa for both their own | sold by their fathers as negro slaves. 
and their country’s good, and this goes a good way, seeing ; en 
that he proves all the negroes criminals of the déepest dye, GENERAL Wi1p, who is now incommand at 
the best of them being guilty, like our own white Virginians. Norfolk, Va., was formerly a. bomepathic physi- 
of “‘selling even their own wives and children.” Itisalso |i) ,in Brookline, Mass., but he relinquished a 
worthy of remark that this savant, supposivg s* 8ho¥es/ 11 -rative practice at the beginning of the war 
provee by all neientific tests, except perhaps the pelvimeter, +, enter the field. He has since lost his left arm 
ns-tnp eaninndine eee Mae: Supe pire eso aaa , at the shoulder, and the use of bis right hand €x- 
ond pudnen shasetiais baman Stair? vias cae ine CePt two fingers and a thumb, but m spite of 
oe On eens aiphabet, these wounds he sul maintains his post and de- 
framed a grammatical (!) langusge, or nade the least step in votes his energies to the ferformance of his — 
science or art,” ought to be held in the same ‘normal condi. | tary duties. The successful expedition of col- 
tion’’ as the former, and hence a rather too extensive job is jored troops which he lately led unto hore oe 
jaid.out for Davis and Stephens, who'bave just now about as lina will be remembered. The General _ also 
much as they can do to take care of the male African, “fem- deeply interested m the negro colony on Roan- 
inine” as he is, without having “‘the Europein female” in /oke Island, giving great attention to the wants 
their hair, Onee more, on the same rather impossible: hiy- | of the freedmen, who now number several thous~ 
pothesis, we have it proved ¥. R. 8., Q. #. D., that the negro | ands. 
is totally incapable of generalizing—that is, of indulging in! 
that sublime logic by which these philosophers discover the } 
quality and place in natare of millions ‘of men and women-j 











— The New Hampshire State Election took 
place Tuesday and resulted in a complete Union 
victory. A very large vote Was thrown, and 


about six thonsand. Rettirns have been 

ceived from, 155, towns, which give’ Gilmore 36,~ 
rrington 24,292. ~The Union gain 
is heavy throughout the state, It is thought 
that the Republicans will have 80 majority in 


4 


rebellion has } 


i tionists, and the “new revelation” of Van Kvrie, whieh it| th 
A second time he had to give the command | seems stirred them up to it, is likely to succeed little better. il 





“The ~— is incapable of an erect or direct} 
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| negroes, .;: sr ta: them et 





about 1 000 acres. The renidinder of the and the suspension of the orders of the Presi- 
Tlands,‘n restrved for inilitary and édicational | dent, ‘will iot,'probably, surrender their rights | 


er race, it would beg ‘Barded here. There may be many opinions in” have seen her in the antechamber of the House.| to commence on the 18th of Feb. instant. | dated by the non-action ofthe Commissioners, / 


rht position at all 


any company eoncerning the: possibility of. re) of Commons, as I did last Monday, :emphati- 


7’ and small cere watbring: the U nionyor the character of: the’ Yan~i catty impressing apon’ John: Bright the bratal }:tjes, exéepting such as mi ght he raised x by.gon-4. the highestjndigial.tribypal, which shall declare | 


s perfectly ubviow: 
jer possess a centre 
1is ergo is far more 
on’s Principia, let: 
thropie people who 
ellectua! equality 
iam .of the negro 
apat le of standing} 
t position on ap 


fe | kee; biit he’ is a rare aird’a bold man who has! ; , ignorance and meanness of the London Times. 
© Biyéhiay to say against abolitionism or ‘aboli-! ; Mrs. .B. was not careful to, modulate her voice, 
~stionists. They are regarded as the legitimate | and Mr. Bright declared that the many by- 
iaincveseors of the Wilberforces and Baxtons; | standers would cénclude that we three. were: 
) whose position was among the highest ‘of the | hatchingtinothewGa¢ Pawkespleti It is rarely 4 
“Wand,” and ‘whose descendants ate powers in | that’a lady ‘appears in that region, and more 
‘Parliament. The American abolitionist ;is re} ately one so handsome and brilliant as Mrs. 
wgatded 4s a nobleman. Of course it was ale! B.; ‘so.it.was no wonder that the crowd kept 
ways recognized that until lately there was but | ¢4.:, eyes and ears.open; and 1, am. satisfied 
a small casty of this high calibre in the United) that they have rarely heard so much truth from 
States; bat they who were not such were. re- | iin charming a source, ‘Mrs: B. sailed from Liv- 
se a ed as the mere swarming unimportant mass. | | erpool for New York last Wednesday, having 
ur reason for this is obvious; almost every \ had’a pleasant and beneficial tour on the conti- 
American name that hitherto has been Yer! nent,—especially at Rome, Naples, Florence, 
heard on this side of the, ocean was the name | ang Venice. 
of an abolitionist. You may even now aprak’ Robert Browning gave me, the other day, 
the names of Winthrop, Everett, Donglas, Lord, | ;some. aceount of the acquaintance which he 
or Van Buren, and nineteen in twenty Faces | and his wife enjoyed with Margaret Fuller at 
will be blank. Even the npine of W ebster 18! Florence during the six months immediately 
apt to elicit the question—W ho ishe ¢) Butnot | preceding her Leithdik shia on the fatal voyage. 
“one in twenty will be found ‘Ighorant of Emer- They saw her ‘constantly, and deeply appre- 
son, Phillips, Garrison, Mrs. Stowe, H. W.j ciated ‘her wonderful gifts. There was some 
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ass of philosophers Beecher, Sumner, Curtis, Mrs. Childjor Horace} goandal as to her marriage with Count Ossoli, 
of Cain, for tha (Grecley + and.cach of these names has an asso- | with the noble descent of whom the Brownings 
> ever paying lit ciation with abolitionism. Itis taken for cranted | | Were acquainted; and to whose high character, 
“ertain ‘‘place ir that all our literary men are on that side ; and, simplicity of manners, and excellent qualities 
re they couldn’ T have seea many a well-read. Englishman | Mr:'B. bore a witness, which'I was glad to heer. 
have the true sci-g amazed at learning that an author so well known | Margaret was penile to remain in Florence ; 
r have proceeded as Hawthorne is on the wrong side. But lately | , but her efforts to procure such literary engage- 
om “Pruner Be i has beea also seen that the abolitionists were | ments in America as would enable her to do so 
nd Van Evrie, SR, .@@ dently, empowered, by ‘the increase of the i had failed, and she was of so-independent a | 
e” as to the negre “numibers, and the jastification of their position | | Spirit that she would not accept the freely prof- 


hirt for Van Ev by events, to be the guiding force of the revo: | | fered aid of friends... It was a matter of econ- 


lution now going on in America. Their proj ph. | | omy: that she embarked for America from Italy, 


esies have been all fulfilled; their demands of | j)tead of going through England. She indi- 
to-day have become the policy of the govern-! 


ment to-morrow. Hence, you in America can 














































wash-tub consid 
t highly scientific 
. the archives of z 
y, why the M. D 


the shirt withou 


| had by some fortune-teller been in early lite 


to be profoundly 
that she is not by 
deprived of he 


produced here this week by the tidings, which| a¢ jt. ‘Two or three davs before that fixed for 


have been the choi¢e morsel of the papers, that her departure, Mr. and Mrs. Browning visiting 
an important split-in the abolition ranks had | 


| her found her with a letter which, she ead: had 
occurred. A financial crash could scare ely | 


}it been received a week .earlier, would have 
more lave stirred the anxieties of the friends | kept her m Italy. They entreated her to re- 
of the Natéh, and the joys of the friends of the ‘main; but she declared that she had made a 
Southern Contederacy. It will be the very | contract with the captain, and he had made al- 
few will see in that split the evidence that the |  celatiihinas er the: dalsciiiel hee died (alien a anoed: 
Anti-slavery movement in America has vitality tan along to assist her. The ihe ‘ning before the 
—_ > ae and live to Seo 8 pone ai departure she spent with thé’ Brownings, and at | 
vestige of slavery = » 

Be ory Temains;ombyvtlic few w a parting Mrs. Browning pressed upon her finger 

will see therein the evidence that having lived | 
{a ring with carbuncle; she was unaware of 


to secure one harvest, it has vigor enough to; Margaret's superstition wih rega.d to the car- 
proETOtA a second, The question, bas ie: plic- buncle, which she always wore because they 
lition society fulfilled its mission, is now an- clin wine saltianihs* ; Siaceiess coc uae she 
swered. ‘That which can divide is not dead.{*. SS ee ee 
| gift with tears and declared that she would wear 
nor asleep; seed shells part. that germs may lit to ther’ dying’ ‘day: Some “weeks: afterward 
shoot forth. . Most certainly it is not by adher- | : i f 
a . yi “ et. by asthe | Mrs. Browning received from her a melancholy 
ing te men simply because they have done soime lathe. wetter on steatebal: patheooat: ike 
, ’ P f 
coieoncadelin ed totheredweton wie zt thas | |raltar, in which she told the sad story of the | 
or beer true to themselves, that the abolition- wuilfétine "bY sina thé death of theeabtain. | 
suffering by small-pox, the dea 1e captain, 


ists can do work in this emergency. Suppose: : fs ; 
ci Nadel PI and the cruelty of the quarantine, which would 


Mr. Garrison had only gone as far as the peo-! 
ple stistained him, what would he have accom-! not suffer them to land, but forced them to voy- 


5 ol ‘age on with the dreadful disease still lurking in | 
plished? And. what advantage can we get by , | 
4 the ship and only the mate for captain. It was 

the last letter Margaret ever wrote. The rest 

ot the tragedy is known, and remembered too 
painfully yet for me renovare infandum dolorem. 
Mr. Triibner, the publisher, has seen in the 
Boston Advertiser a communication bringing 
/grave charges against him, on. accoynt of a 
number of books of his publication taken by 
“be,got out of Kentucky at his birth. Aad so| American authorities from a captured blockade- 


«iwe have much to: fean from: that Kentucky in (ree in which were found dedications to Jeff. 


* . : RE ., | Davis and other Confederate ities. 
‘him—for the Kentucky out of him is not a whit ' avis and other Confederate authoritics.. The 


tore formidable than Pepper's Ghost,—indced | writer ot that communication says that the 
printed dedications of these college text books 


were pasted in, which should have suggested to 
him that Trubner & Co. had nothing to do with 
it. If aman were to enter the store of Ticknor | 
& Fields he would be given as many books as he 
would pay for, and his politics or his country or 
the destination of the books would not be in- 
‘quired into. This was the exact case with Mr. 
Tribner, who never knew where the books 


served to her an 
these scientific 
ery grammatica 


cetch of the dept} 
revelation, whicl 
evopinion of th 
istracted country 





the place of the 
already fully es 
unt and Van Ev 
them white spee 
it to do it, and as 
novelty and re : 
mn personally th 


»y so richly de 
cur Wriacur. 


» most importang 
nbly recommen¢ 
y of Van Evrie 
of a truth foul omen, being *‘true to themselves, 
‘are stupid or mean? Pierce, Buchanan, the 
‘Devil—or any other organized rascality—were 
“doubtless trne to themselves. It is the selves | 
we object to, Now, it is very certain that thus | 
«far; with all his good qualities, Mr. Lincoln’s 
cause shows that a substantial part of his sc/f 
(pardon the grammar!) consists of that which 


if those selves | 
tention of Ho 
ho must, as Re 
orely perplexed 


wv tiruth to justij 
ored soldiers ou 

manifest detri 
untry. 


it the Congress 
eport is Inaccu 
had fallen fron 
this a politica 
the oppositior 
en the Nationa 
spe ial editiong 
ack exploring 


is but the projection of Mr. Lincoln’s weak 
point. 

<* There is no doubt that this little passage be- 

tween Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips is produc- 

ing an important eflect here. Hitherto the criti- 

cisms which have been made against Mr. Lin- 

sdefects in al eolu from the antislavery side of the house have 

rhauled sever 

ing a lst of Me 

find any. We 


at and attempts 


been nearly drowned by the outeries of the 


pro-slavery party, North and South, against 
him. It was surmised that he could not be very 
objectionable te the abolitionists who was so 


went, or tliat anything had been fasted i in them, 
until he read the silly charge in the Advertiser. 
nta of victories 

list of battleg cisms (untavorable) have had the air of un} 
or’s desk. The reality; have been supposed to have some mo- . 
ed by the Copg 


odious to slavery. And so the antislavery criti- iz <2 ae 
an earuest friend of freedom and the Union. 


mentary or sperial bearing: not fandamentally |? STU changnimnich wee sai mt ne Mai 
never see the explanation, is unjust and inex- 

cusable. 
The fourth volume of Carlyle’s Life of Fred- 


erick, is announced by Chapman & Tall. 


when it publishi affecting Mr. Limcoln’s sti nding with the abo- 


“at hero ‘Jitionists. And so Mr. Lincoln has still been 
the subject of idealization with our triends here. | 
But this state of mind has hada shock. It is 
Andrew as Vice now clear that Mr. Phillips, who stands with 

Governor ha * Emerson above all Americans, has utterly lost 


eb aly has starts 


beginning May 1st... . The seventh vol- 
ume of Parker's Works, Miss Cabbe’s edition, 
; has been issued by, Triibner & Co., during the 
week, . . . Allingham has given another poem , 


faith in Abrabam Lincolu, The pain is deep: | 
but, popular as the Prosident is, the opinion of 
the life-long, all-sacriticing devotee of Liberty 
will outweigh his popularity. From this time 


| alive —certaing 
untey will alloy 


> De *+} i . ° * . Sage r ‘] > . 
iz h pe of the the plaudits will be feebler. If Mr. Phillips it is in twelve chapters and entitled “Laurence’ 
d by that cop Bloomfield in Ireland.” .. . Epes Sargent’s 


shail be the means of provoking: nm omrtricnds | 
here, some sharp and -commonssense criticism 
upon ‘the President for his slowness, and for sur- | 


“shadowed If “Peculiar,” (nevel) is highly spoken of in a re- 
view in the Daily News to-day, which I think 
must have been written by his friend, F. U. 
Newman, but this is only a guess. The .1 then- 
wam this week highly praises Dr. Holmes's 
“Soundings from the Atlantic,” and declares 


noi the hen « 
“snowy hands 
“hung Europe’ 
Jrient on Afric’ 
erimentally thd 
t : : feet in the otherwise potent influence of our! 


rounding himself ith Seward’s, Blair's and 
the like, he will doa good work. The sad de- 


friends here, has been their unwillineness to 





s delight * ’ 
Ne ~sitiie SO Sense ee admin. , that the Doctor “cannot be otherwise than 

durces of enjoy eriucise, their disposition to accept the aduan- | ne 

* KE . . . . . . . . . Troe . . 
possession of the istration undiscriminatinglygfor fear of having | 48°C 1%: pr gee C+ 
orers ie politics their admissions seized on by the opposition. ? 
he anton a . <1) as . ip t 
pn sp prantony Privately they will discuss Seward’s folly, and. LETTER FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 


‘ction. He hag 


. Saft aces hy 4 * 
oat dicone bil Blair’s meanness; but not publicly. But how , Bravrorr, S. C., Feb. 22, 1864. 
have hy me thd shall we wonder at them when we are still wait- 7 phe Editor of the Commonwealth 
North by Gen ° «< ose ; TEE Ge se , i ; 
open sore ing for valiant words fram Massachusetts sen- Your correspondent “N.”* from “Port Royal, | 
re from the col ators: Jan. 27th,” has, as you surmise, exaggerated the 
a New Orleans Meanwhile, I hear Butler more and more | difficulties likely to arise under the recent in- 
emoerats ; bor talked of. It is admitted that he is more likely ' structions of Secretary Chase, approved by the 


were owned o1 


2 to sustain himself as a military man than any | President, for the disposition of the forfeited 
es, es * 


other general we have. There is a good deal , lands around Port Royal. Those, he has sug- 


in command a 
othe physi the following paragr ap +h in last week’s Specta-| been avoided but for the extraordinary coutse 
relinquished ag for, in a review of Parton's Life of Butler. | pursued by the Tax Commissioners of this dis- 
a. hie lett bein | “This biography leaves on our minds no doubt trict. 

cright hand ex that the Union possesses in General Butler a} At the sale of lands in this district for non- 


bat im spite o man of rare and original capacity, extraordin- j payment of taxes, under the act of Congress of 


VIS post and < arily fitted for constructive administration. and June 7, 1862, a large number of the mast valn- * or unreserved. or course, the Commissioners of the 20th, at 7 o’elock, toward Olustee, at i sa | Said M er 
ance of his mi . without any tendency to crueliy, though with | able plantations were bought, by individuals for eee persistently refused to receive, or recog- | which place, acvording to his information. the | mously tendered a letter of t sto Mr. Ran- yogi Svar maT, Eevee. 
oe nth Cand that indifference to the feelings of others, so} an inconsiderable price. But! the largest por- | nize the claims. (ponca fc: a Seer thes ali Bee oe | TENTH 1 ae LENT, Tweety 
to No! é : a i no skirmis > "aoe 
General is alsc often marked in very strong men. Of all the! tion of the land was bid in by the Commission- | — Immnediately upon the receipt of the instruc- were thrown out to cover his flanks, but the ; Camp at Reapvitie.—Reeruits are daily | i lizsp-Quanrens, Bostox, Feb. 2, 154. | ee Fane Tulip AECONS oy TH, 
as. i Roan- men who fill our European history the one he | ers for the Government, The Commissionérs | tious, the two recusants sent to Washington | troops were marched ia close order, in three | coming into and departing from the Camp eg REE OnPss. pry ene Mica c oe ; aa ae 
pe reashener a is most like—Strangely like—is Frederick the were authorized telease the lands thus acquired | » swift dispatches of protest against them, urging, oe po Mer rose me mtg ) Readville. The Heavy Artillery, Captain Pick- | te: will receive no wore recruits for the 4th Regiment Mas- PIEst, me shag 1 3 
Great.” | by the United States, or under the direction of | their rescinding or coneink modifying. Their , At that time Gen: Be "vibour's troope ad "wanker si ering, numbering about 150 men, left on Mon- | sschuetts Cavalry, said Regiment beinz full. ' os Sixt i a 

~ The great American buzabooin the minds of ‘the President. to sell them, by publie auction, | representations ‘were so far effeetual. that the motion, over diffienlé Ponds, without reat or ra~ | day far Kortrcss Monroe, and the 3th, Colonel). BY omit of ‘te Commantttcist || WARS CAVALRY: eine 
» Election took Americau correspondents of English pape rs just | in parcels*not ex xceeding 320 acres to any one | Secretary of the Treasury ordered the instruc- | tions, for five Bogen Ng ean faint and Griswold, which is now nearly full, is expected Misiatvo Bee dt tf a 
omplete Union now, is Miss Anna Dickenséne' “Ou this Daugh- | j purchaser. To heads of families resident in the , tio to be s ded, not inded d the *tangry.” says the narrative, “they were leave Monday next. Hes desti < ae j } 

ern i ies in ns suspende rescl —and the " to leave on Monday n estipation i ped 
hte ter of the Regiment, Mackay and Sala “elena | etic, ae of pre-emption. were given#on Commissioners to. go on, under. the. original, —t ve — erat ser -‘ wiet cottage j Annapolis. The ith Cavalry, and the 58th; | Bu Ww. ATWELL, | : | 3 A.M “MePH A HAIL & ao. 
have been re letters after the first two have been loathsome) | certain cOnditions, ‘tinder the ditection of the | structions. It is yet unknown want cour, Cpa tiation entry of our men i in- } ; Regmment will not leave for some time... - AXSTRUCTOR IN wal bd , Pes? “Fe 
e Gilmore 30, \ ave fareyer harping... They knoy that the Eng-) President. In August last, the President i in- | tions were presented by the Commissioners to /to‘his ambush ; very mach atterthe Danner thas | ' The new chapel was dedicated on Senay Elooutien and Vocal Cultare. tacuppomea TH. vena Bae sg 
> pene lish people, though bavinz a queen, are fanatival | jstructed the Comutissioners to divide two or | the Secretary to induce this sudden change of dhe rd —— have th the fly walletate his par- last, CHiiplain Cyrus Brewster conducting the AT ata ot , ong Ses Net 
80 iadiority in in their horror of women's ksying amything to three plantations on St. Helena Island into, counsels. There is good reason to believe that ar = lasted - Gade te tenis Gen. Sey~ | yservices... Gov. Andrew and his staif were pres Recvpetidh Beeer ee ree - * sate 
adi the Couns lo-with public affairs. This prejadiee-extends | «town lots” of five acres each, as the site of a | there-was much misrepresentation and et ae troops im the first; «Rt. ‘The Governor made an address. and i me Address B °F AL ae Cem th 

Seed al cog a ror oberg 5 Spladete be cotiiatied thems tanby be- : oe 


“to nearly all classes. Its ouly inv aemalll circle | prospective city of Commerce ; to divide a few't 


cated a slight uneasiness at hearing that Ossoli | who would run into the mouth of hell after a 


He is very-indignant, and naturally, for he is 


‘ ¢ . . . _* . . 
his beginning of au investigation by making , 


; A new novel by Charles Dickens, illustrated by | 
Mr. Marcus Stone, will be issued in numbers, | 


of general discussion and public opinion belind | gested, are mainly imaginary, and would have | 


siderations of justice. I’ believe, with the’ most the action of the President ini’ issuing thé in- 
profound conviction, that the negro has dn ab-) structions to hive been illegal and unauthor- 
solpte right of ownership of these lands, with | ized. The friends ‘of the negro,'who believe | 
which no ether human claim can come in com-} that this war is only infernal, if it does not — 
-petitton? “They have bofght themr’a thousand | bring justice and atonement to the negro, will 
times over by the sweat and blood of their long | see that the question of his'rights in this matter 
years of unpaid toil, and the hideous .wrongs is.submitted to that tribunal. 





‘erations. If any people could claim a divine | partment is very imperfectly understood at the 
right to the soil they inhabit, this is that peo-|North. I have much more to say, but will not 
ple. Theplan of the Commissioners practically — ee upon your columus. 

ignores these rights, and leaves the negroes at SAaOM ft dia. 8. 


Al uf Da x. Bi. te 


the mercy of the white purchaser. The Com- | + 
missioners have divided the lands info ‘large | CONGRESSION AL. 


sections, ranging from 90 to 280 acres, and thus 
placed them entirely beyond the means of the! "There has been title ¢ of interest in the de- | 





est plans” to give only so much land to the ner | noord, The pay ‘of the colored troops was dis- 
gro.as that he may “grow the necessaries of cussed again on Monday, the 29th ult., by Sey. 
life,” in order that he may “work regularly, OW) ators Sumner gad Fessenden. ‘Mr. Fessenden 
the plantations,” he has failed to comprehend gave another j instance of his unpleasant irrita- | 
the demands of j justice, and to ‘understand the bility in debate by attacking Mr. Sumner after 
meaning of the crisis, or tendency of events as ' this wise : 

they pass before his eyes. On thisscheme, only | 





The honorable senator from Massachusetts 


the picture it presents. On the one side, Doe me, upon what is just and what is un- 
Kaci with scarcely sig thing bat, his prety that he thinks every body who differs from — 
ignorance, and the habit of submission, depend- | j, opinion is dis osed ' to do injustice. I will 
ance, and almost abnegation of human person-| not quarrel with him about bis style in reference 
ality, which it had been the sole end and ob-| to that matter. Every man bas ‘his own fashion 
| ject of his whole life-discipline to produce. On jor presenting his own ideas, but I address my- 
selt simply to his question of law. 
the other hand the greedy speculator, with fac- | eo 
| ulties inherited and sharpened by centuri’s of! This brought out from Mr. Sumner the fol- | 
a money-getting civilization, most likely one of lowing very handsome response : 


| those, characterized by Christophe, as men 








Mr. President, the senator from Maine began 
his remarks with a personal allusion to myxe 


Rake oe he eck ot : i It was in the nature of a criticism upon a 
ale of cotton. In such circumstances the. ne- | 1 had said and upon the way in which I had 


scarcely appreciate the sensation which has been warned against the sea, but the Count laughed ; g™@ was to enter upon his noviceate of freedom. | , said it. This is not the first time that senator | 


The result would have been only a new landed.| bas made. such allusions, sometimes tos myse aif | 

feudalism based on nominally free labor, in the | @™1 sometimes to others on this floor; but I 
lace’ nl tha old feudal PGES le. shail not follow him in this respect. I prefer 

PIRES OS TAR Qre FAN OF CARTES ABNOR, | to imitate him so tar as I can in that which is 
These considerations, and others similar, were | much more worthy of imitation. 

presented to the heads of administration at! ‘The diseussion was profitless, resulting only 

Washington. New instructions, approved by | 

the President, were drawn up by Mr, Chase, | 





in the recommitment of the whole matter. 


missioners. These instructions give ‘the right a vicordus prosecution of the War, which fol- 
= > o f Z 
of pre-emption of 20 or 40—at the option of the | jowed it passed unanimously 
, c ~s) . 


pre-emptor—acres of land, to any loyal person,! Jy the House, Tuesday, March 1, the bill to 


who at any Ome SIDED CAF. CRC APAGOM of the Te-l establish a Freedman’s Bureau, passed in a 
gion, has resided six monthe; or now resides, | thin house, by the ‘elose vote of 69 to 67, Frank 
upon or been engaged in cultivating any lands Blair, a few of the border state men, anda 


biguity in this section of the instructions ; clear- against it. A reconsideration was moved, and | 
ly the pre-emptor must be related to the land | jas not vet been acted on. ‘The measure is vet 


| by residence or cultivation. In all cases pref- probably in’ danger of being lost. 


erence is to be given to heads of families, and} Jp the a ee March 2, Mr. Wilkinson, of 
to married women, whose husbands are in the | Mip., defended himself from an imputation of 
service of the U.S. So farthe design is un-} Goy, Andrew, originating from a blundering 





| mistakable, to enable the negroes to become telegraphic report of one of his speeches. In | 


owner of the soil. The second section presents the course of his remarks, he gave. Gens. Me- 
some difliculties. It gives to each person.in the | | Clellan and. Meade .a severe shi Reverdy 


military or naval service ofthe U. S. the right | Sabeaon took ap: the cause of these command- | 


to pre-empt, if singls, 20, and if marrjod 40 acres ers, and, in his turn ‘assailed Gens. Burnside 
in addition. In terms this applies to every pet-| and Hooker. Mr.’ Anthony, of R. I., came to 
son in the army and navy, and gives the right] the defence of Burnside, and Messrs. Fessenden 


of pre-emption of ‘these 63,000 acres to some | and Wilson spoke of the inaecura@® of tcle- | 


half million or million persons. But unless it graphie reports.——A bill'to pay claimants for 
is supposed the President and Secretary have | property destroyed in the border and rebel 
wilfully or carelessly perpetrated an enormous | states had a long discussion in the House, Mr. 
and glaring blunder, or worse, there are: obyi- \ Boutwell pavticspating. 

ous necessary limitation’ of the extent of the! The time #f Senatéd “was ‘orcupied the next 


intent of the instructions. No insurmountable, | sections. The House, on ‘Thursday, elected 
| practical difficulty would have been found, if) the pill to allow the Secretary of the Treasury 
the Commissioners had at once proceeded to: 4, sej] gold, Mr. Stebbins, a New York «ity 


| obey the instructions and carry theim out itt | Tiemoerat, advocating the measure, and defend- 
| good faith according to their.gpirit. But they, ‘ing the Seeretary from the impatations of Fer- 





refused to recognize the instructions, or take @|.,ando Wood and James Brooks. On Friday, 
single step towards executing them. They ut~ the contested ‘seat from the third district of 
terly ignored them. Not un: tnimously—Judg e| | Massachusetts, came up on'a report, from the 
Smith, of Wisconsin, he who first,in all the Laeuiaites on. elections, Mr. Dawes explained 


North, since the day of the grand Vermont | the case in a few remarks. John S. Sleeper | 
Hutchinson, gave voice and a judicial sanctiow| adyocated his right to the seat in a speech of | 


to the protest of universal Humanity against! 3) hour and a quarter, and then, without turther 
the unmitigated infamy of the Fugitive Slave ; debate, the House confirmed..Hon. A. H. Rice 
bill—he accepted the instructions cordially, \jy the seat by a unanimous vote. 

and was earnestly desirous to fulfil them poner * The’ Senate Sid not ‘sit on Saturday. The 
ly. He was overruled by his colleagues, Brés-! Youse met to hear speeches only.. Among those 
bane and Wording. But the recusancy of , , who.delivered these, was Mr. Baldwin, of the 
the Commissioners could not invalidate the / Worcester District-in this state. 

| rights of the people acquired under tlie instruc- | 
tions. If the Commissioners would not help ! 
them, they must belp*themselves. If the offi- | MISCELLANEOUS. 
cials, who were ordered to do it, would not; pee 

| make the surveys and lay out the lots, they must | THE FLORIDA DISASTER. 
do the ‘best they conld without them, and as! ‘The Evening Post Says: 


<— -& 
=—-e 





| So the workof selecting and staking out lots for ‘under the command of such an officer as Gen. 
Seyvmour. -Whether General Gilmore is re- 


' pre-emption was actively commenced. The 


rambling < onfusi ich “N.” reports, | 
scrambling and ‘confusion which “N.” report happened than the indiscretion of entrusting it 


are for the most part purely imaginary. The | to an officer who could allow himself’ to be led 


superintendents of plantations anal teachers | into sueh an ambush as that which has cost the 
| were directed to give -their entire attention to COUntTy many valuable lives, we cannot say— 


but to that extent he must bear the blame. 
' the assisting of negroes in locating, marki : | 
ee the a in locating, marking | | Gen. Seymour is a virulent proslavery man, an 


and securing their claims. Most of them went | habitual contemner of the race on whose good | 
into the tock with alacrity and energy, and by | will and friendly services we can alone rely for 
| their aid locations were made with a remarka-.@ knowledge of the movements of the enemy 


| when we penetrate into his territory. THis con- 
bloaiuence of confusion, or.eniberrembent £ | temptuous treatment of Robert Smalls, the gal- 


' rival interests and conflicting claims. Wher lant colored pilot who brought us the steamer 
ever the lands had been surveyed,in large par- | Planter out of the harbor “of Charleston, and 
| cels. there was little difliculty in marking the | ho is one Of the heroes of our war, has already 


boundaries of lots, so that afterwards the lines : been recorded in this paper. He is not the man 
to avail himself of the services of the African 


2 ta 
would need but slight modification. Where no | ;Tace in the capacity tor which they are most ad- 
surveys had been made, it was proposed to mea-, mirably adapted. that of scouts in the rebel | 
‘sure a base line through the Ww hole length of country, or} he should attempt to av ail him- 


| the unsurveved tracts, and from this to mark off | self of them, he is one who, because of his i 
cilious and unconciliating behavior toward 


' the lots approximately correct. A land sur- | pes is not likely to be served by them with 
veyor offered to run such a line through Par- | ,any degree of readiness and alacrity, 

ry’s island, but had no instrumeats. On apply-| The Toe says: 

| ing to Dr. Brisbane, Chairman of the Commis-| The decisive facts are these : 


_sioners, for the use of'a compass and chain in his) Gen. Seymour was at Barber's Station, thir- | 
‘ ty-foor mites from Jacksonville, on the Flonda | 


custody, it was refused. Under these discour- | *Y Gentral Railroad; on the 19th of Febraary, with 
, agements locations have been marked, and pre- | 4 column of 4,500 infantry, 400 cavalry, and 20 
emptions claimed of nearly all the lands unsold! guns. He started that column on the morning 







dsaluarint rast c.\ subjected to to Miss Aria T, Sumner, of South Danvers 
» to 3. fire in the}; Giron t6 - 
| Commissioners, under these instrn¢tions, was'| case | But the pre-eniptot® between the issuing | trees which, rendered Som, Sesame useless; | crine by Geughter of fica, he erp co" 5 


purposes, amounting to more than 40,000 acres, scr | without ad It is believed, {pon Kigh | ter with “unmatched equanimity.” When out} _ In thie city, ttt inst; , wife of Stephen W. 
“oy - ‘was ordered to be sold by auction according to legal authority, ¢uat.the: rights Pei on i 
eettir~any tthergl ata We thé “Simon-pure ‘abolitionist is re"! distinguished general, would have* enjoyed; to’ aie us or Coupee. The sale was announced '| the instructioas were in force, cannot be inval- 


This plan was encumbered with few diffieul- | nor ‘by ANY, authority except the judgment of | ; treat. And so,ended the battle of Olustee.,. > {+ im Brookline, 5th. jngt., Charles Craft, 47 yrs, 8mos. Doors open at’ In the evenfog; Saturiny afternoon at 1. 


they have been suffering through all. their gen-| I fear that the true state of affairs in this de- | 


freedman. If “N.” thinks it is “one of the wis-| } ates or proceedings of this body since our last | 


the form of bondage will be changed. Here is has a fashion of deciding rather ex cathedra, it | 


just, and rather a fashion to leave us to infer | 


: In the House, the same day, a peace resolution | 
» “pyision 2 » CC wet a e ‘ ! 
or under his supervision, and sent to the Com got but twenty-two votes, and one advocating , 


in the district owned by U.S. There is noam-| ¢.), Republi¢an from Pennslyvania, voting ‘ 
- ¢ { 


right, inthe very nature of the case, in the pro- | two days chiefly by a long speech trom Powell, ; 
visions of the leading section, and the manifest | of Ky,, in relation to, military interference in | 


they were authorized by the instructions to do.’ We expected nothing from this, expedition 


sponsible any further for the event which has | 

























NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 















| and to. an epfilading fire whig demoralized at oe | - Commer Sammer and Chauncy Sts. 
Pen re aa pst + Saath n PR eae DEATHS. MONDAY, Jane bap srey Zeina 7 74, and Saturday 








Tyalinson, and daughter of Joho ry ley, f West Needham. REVIVAL p SALLY COME UP. 
re, less than. 5000 men, 1500 had beep: filled oF | “Sth inst. Mrs, Francis C., wife of A-C. Studiey. Three Contrabands—Read me a Letter from Home—Five 


| romaone. the remainder were allowed to fall}, I= Charlestown, ‘tines. Jose Kin, daughter of Jowph | yinutes with Hamlet —Eaidhice of Old Virginny—Feats of 
ack. The 54th Massachusetts and Ist North )*9m. 7th inst., Mite. Sarah, widow of the late John | Agility ‘by the Modern Herctiles, R. Bishop Buckley—Gold ts 
| Carolina—colored Tegiments—covered the re~| P. Bawards, 71. | Postage Stamps—Bhaek Yer Boots. 



















’ In hton, 5th inst., Joha T. Hilto 
+ W ors guly, Josiy. that whoexer again trusts| qu Brighten! 7th ist Mrs Sails, wie a Of Horace Pleree, | Ticket office open from 10 A.M. to't P.M. ‘Tickets 25 cents. 
n ymour Ww the command of troops wil ene. DS ee oe le oe he Reserved seats, BO cents. | 








Canton, Sth inst. -» Mrs. Susn ¥, wife of Ira Fairbanks. 

























deserve - be held criminally reponsible for their} 7® Phftaehie, 2a Inst Alex. Houston, Jr., formerly of | — —_ _ = — 
defeat. Once before at Fort V agner, he flung | Boston, 
| away his men with the same ine and | RA. Blosd, President of the Manufacturers’ Bank at | Arvertisements, 
: | Troy, N.Y., wag run over at Alexandria depot, Thursday 
} incapacity which Olustee now expibits. It} | night, by an engine, and both of his Jezs severed from his | —- Sar ee oe ee 
ought not to be permitted again. body. ite died shortly afterwards. fle had been to the front | “THE COM MONWEALTPH, 
a 












| omy the bounties to “oo veterans from Kenasalacr County, 













Je Dewey. s grad t ' Con _ 
Deatn or Rev. Thomas Starr Krxo.—! Solaurene .y, = regs ee een conte he 7"? 
| A despatch from San Francisco announces the | of age. Mr. Dewey was James a Cooper's nam THE SOLDIERS. 
e William Hunt, the well known Engl painter in water -+ 
{ sudden’death of Rev. Thomas Starr King in | endown fined to: Lemdsin, ats. dhen 30th of Febeanen, Aged 72. ARMY ND, 










that city vesterday, from an attack of diphtheria. Hon. Paul R. George, (brother to Col. John IL. Gigorze, of 
Mr. King was born i in this city, December 26, | Concord,) & prominent New Hampshire Democrat. and ferm- We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Common- 


} | erly Nav tat New York, under President ler, died . 

1824. His father, the Rev. Thomas Farrington | | Sasurday, + ome 27. at his home in Psertithns doom aq | wealth to our brave boys im the field. We furnish a very 
| King, who was settled’ in’ 1834 as'the minister | third stroke of palsy, after lingering ten or twelve days. large amount of reading matter:for a single sheot, and all of 
' of the first Universalist Church in Charlestown, | So. Wives ne a Pn meg acnonagren ose just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 
| Massachusetts, died while the son was preparing | Stark, and a sou of Major Caleb Stark—a patriotic son of | Willenjoy. Next to an autograph letter, mothing. so helps to 

to enter Harv ard College, eo that that projec t i Re “volutionary sires. He was a graduate of Dartmouth Col- relieve the monotony of eamp-life In winter quarters, as a 

lege, and a gentiewan of litemry tastes and abilities. He ooo) newspaper 

was abandotied, and the burden of mpport for! wrote a memoir of Qen. Johe Stark, aud published it about | SO! Dew#repes. ; 

the family fell upon Mr. King. For eicht years | three years agoi together with his oMe1al! correspondence. We furnish just uch a paper. For rome months at least, 

Mr. Thomas Tileston, of the well-known house of Spofford | the Conuneonwealt’ will devote most of its columms to the 








































| he was eneaged as a clerk and se hool-teacher, | 
& Tileston, of New York, died suddenly ou Monday, the 20th io ‘ 
devoting his leisure hours to the study of theolo- | uit., in his's0th sear, : me pape, mate ea fp MnP ” 
| gy. In September, 1845, hé preac fi Nie Fiera, | qrprennrcetemenpergngcineginpnn smn caniicenicncaimege ee pea nent eghprcqumennns acentiens from 
| sérmon in the ‘town of Woburn, Massachusetts, | [| Che ation Seni. Suahernaieae, O° 
i Vhs ; r . are the true recepstractioniste, will dezive great ald, higher 
DR: H. L. DAVIE 


and in the following year was settled over his | 
as as inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
father’s former parish in’ Charlestown, whence ANALYTICAL PHY SICIAN, anthropists, and expecially from the suggestions of men and 


he was called, in 1848, tothe Unitarian C harch | Ai CAN BE CONSULTRD AT HIS OFFICE, women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 

( in Hollis stree t, Boston, where he remained until | io. 271 Tremont St., opp. Hollis St., of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 
the early. part of 1860. In April, 1860, he left i of our cause, send the Commonwealth into the camp. =~ 

| | Boston for San Francisco, to assume the pas-| For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
toral ¢ harge of.the Unitarian Society, w hie th | at the same rate fer any number of copies. 

position he still occupied at the time of his death. | Let all the friends of the soldiers send in their orders. 























































































































































































































Daily, upon all diseases, especia!ly the lungs, liver, kid- 
| neys, heart, spleen, inflawmation, dropsy ,rhénmafiém. asth- , 
| ma, shortness of breath, or difficulty of breathing,“ dyspep- 
} sia, nervous debility, restlessncs:, loss of appetite, constipa- 





| Although not yet forty years of age, Mr. King | sini diaunabtnaies al Menteamaksdilioen nition enta- | 
| had won a wide rept tation as a faithful minister, ‘ : PE ae Pps IS CR BRS ore 
. - | pure condition of the blood, gravel, female complaints, Kc. Cc 
« a brilliant avriter and an e loque nt lecturer, He | He fc Wie Daaste Seosts elbitlncoles of the fiviis aud eatin REFORM MEDI Al, DEPOT, 
| Was the author of numerous reviews, perapyiets | caronic or acute, strictly in accordance with the Analytical No. 32 Garden St. 
' and mag: zine articles, and his “White Hills,’ System, as laid down by the late Dr. J. Clawson Kelley, of 


Dr. J. BL SMITH, Practical Biologist and Eclectic Physi- 


published in 1859, is the best account that has | New York. Advice free. 
fe -en written of the natural scenery and le zen ds} Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call and paarnlingnie Syrtuines oe pa tit Rela omen 


| eape F , . 
| of the White Mountains. His loss will be severe- enquire for themselves. For amidst the various conflicting treat all diseases in the safest and most reliable mapner. His 
system affords a perfect guarantee against any injury to the 


, , , - | Opinions, systems medicines before the pubiic, a personal : : : 
# lh Celie ule. rue a nodes Capper ate ' eT a. eae a mt pi r patient. arising from the use of deleterious drugs, or the 
oughly identified with the fresh life of that young | consultation only can be satisfactory. iw wantof skillin their application. Being one of the most 
| and growing state, and was always foremost in “EG nc See competent Electro-Btoloxisty he only resorts to the use of 
1: r=) Fh ake : ; : WANTED, medicines where they are Tound 6 be indispensibie, 


works of benevolence and Jaudable enterprise. | ubitnuiae altenbind ctven to iaugenan taclia ‘henat 
{ . rd] ‘ ‘eae artic ular attention given to diseases iucident to fema en. 
| No less will his death be lamented here, whe re One or two busines" young men. to act as Canvassing 1. gio will find Dr. Smith a very valuable friend as a physi- 


Pye . n , Agents. To men of the right sort this ia a good opportunity. — ejan. 

| he left a host of friends, who cherished the hope , Apply in person as this office. 16— The afflicted, of all classes, will find it greatly to their ad 
that at some time, when the new community to = . vantage to consult him, without delay, at his office, No. 32 
which he has been so useful should have less need | U. S. 5e20°S, Garden St. 

A eral assortment of medicines nen ant ki con- 

of him aa ie he would : a Mag fe FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY stantiyamamde . ta 

! ornament of the region in which he had his 

. PSS . > ? “ 

birth. In the ordinary intercourse of lite Mr. M. BOLLES & CoO., FATRBAN K s 

| King was a most agreeable companion and val- | Now 90 State Street. BCALIES!, 


| ued friend, and will be no less deeply regrette: ie tf 
| as a private individual than as a pubhe Wan. | PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION 
relia Sremning nat Masic for Partics. 





} - Universally Acknowledged 





—FOR— 
Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
TO BE THE STANDARD! 


For sale in every variety—as Hay, Coal, Raidroad, Portable 
Playing for Cotillon _ Platform and Counter Seales: Wutelier’, Drugyists’ and 


— The funeral of the !ate Rey . Thomas Starr! JOHN SEWARD WRIGIIT, 


{ 
King took place at San Francisco last Sunday | PIANIST, 
* : » of! 
and was very imposing, The assemblag« of $0 A viiue Seecuictliace. 
| pe ople was greater than ¢ on any similar occasion | 


for years. ~All the Christian denominations, | 





Tenms—Teaching, per quarter, $20; 


the Masons and wilitary par ticipated. ‘The | Partiesx—ealting the figures—87. 19—tt | Bankers’ Seales, &c., at their warehouse, 
' Goyernor and the peaneipal Federal and state | NOTICE. 118 MILK STREET, 148 
officials were present Minute guns were fired | Notice is hereby given that the subscriber. haa been duly (Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 
\ during nig service. ‘appointed Administrator of the estate of WILLIAM BAKT- 
LETT, late of Litehficid. in the state of Maine, yeonrin, de- feiss uy 
Rev. A. i. Kittredge, recently of Charles- | j ceased, and has taken upon himecif that trust, by giving | FAIRGANKS & BROWN. 


je | bonds as the law directs. Al! persons having demands upon a 
| town, Mass., ((Orthoder) press hed at the funeral | | the estate of said deceased, are required to exhibit the same; | _ : 


' céremonies. The rémains of Mr. King. were | ot arene bevlalvted to said estate, are'called upon to | ape THE NEW 
{make payment to 
ylaced under the pulpit of the new Unitarian | WM. BARTLETT, Adm. 
i us i | ston Hab 2, 1964 Toe | AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA:; 


| church of which he was the late pastor. | 





| ‘THE LONG-LOOKED-F OR BOOK ‘COME | In sixteen volumes, §vo, double eolumna, 750 pages each. 
| ‘Tor Betrer Day tae Berrer Derv.— | AT LAST: | 20 WHICH IS ADDED 
| The rebel Congress has appointed the first. of | — 
April, as the day on which one-third of the; . PEECHES: The Annual Cyclopsedia,,.” 
! value of Mt. Memininger’s currency will be S 4 tt Se ae ee i Lidinen 
' “repudiated.” The sufferers by that act of LECTURES AND LETTERS REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
confiscation probably think this day to have | - ie | ; : 
' been chosen in eompliment to themselves, the | By \ endell Phillips. For 1861 and 1862. 
| victims of perhaps ‘the hugest practical joke i * | In two volumes, (that for 1863 will be ready im April.) 
ever played off on All F ols’ Day. | 1 vol. Sv0, elegantly eo psi. om finest Portrait of Mr, | ‘ wrt: x 
} meat eer , In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 
. whi a se | Library Edition. .......Gilt Top. ....... Price 82.40 ' | ing, the Publishets of this great National — have been 
Col. Streight says of his escape from Rich- Medallion Edition. Antique, Red Bdge. Price $2.50 diss choc v0 tcltendnliaeatidsie 


d: Sent by Mail rare, on receipt of price. 
| ao oe Cloth, $4 per vol.3 Sheep $4.753 half Ture 


| The only persons the¥ trusted to get fooil or ‘People in all parts of the country have been long and key, $33 half Russia, $550. 

: . Pisath Datientiv ‘hwaifing the publication of tis voluine, and i : : 
information were contrabands, some of whom cms alpen a nF ting |. "Thesé worke are sold by subseription, and. may be obtained 
seemed to comprehend instinctively who they + bp. sbeniadingt, She-seeton: $0:tast, om L aiately 





were. “T knose yer some of dem Y ankees got CONTENTS. i upon receipt of the money, they will: be sent by expres, pre- 
out of Richmond, better keep quict, dey’s ad- The Murdevelli tendo. Linevin’s Flection paid, to any address, or they will be semt, if so desired, to 
vertised and is logking for you. | Mobs wind Education. The Cabinet. be paid for on delivery. 
: ee | Fae eso depth ge hy nt eo Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one er more 
— A meeting has been held in London, which | Sims’« Auniversary. Letter to Judge Shaw and , Volumes per month. 


pity F , | Removal of Judge Loring. President Waiker. | Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
was presided over by Hon. Freeman H. Morse, | ..)? Pilerims 6 Taols.* oo, ! 


| od States C nstl, d was attended by the | Harper's Ferry. Under the Flag. 
| oF ents eo ns “t i Donen of hee Brown a wi Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
principal Americans in the city, for the purpose | Burtal ef Jot . P soer me | 5 ; 
‘of raising subsecrip rtions in’ money or goods for Hoe sri the Tribune A Metropolitan Police j LaPrmbre ce cage rag coh dart act rey 

pate atter J a oO Snectal attentic * ; fa . 
tthe New York Fair. The firnt ‘of Elliot & | Philosophy of the Abolition The State of the Country. ;, Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri 
' Gl tributed 1000 tons of coal Large ! Movement. Woman's righis | yate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 

Bas COREE NES e sete toe oe res Ee —_—- 3 We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
sums of money were raised, and: Mra. Fanny}  sepyoe ante by every Bookseller fn the country: or sent | Galleries, &ec., which Ge will sell Cheap for cash. 3 
Kemble Bulter is to make a collection of auto-| by Mail, on receipt of pricey by t-te Giatateae eateessiniliaal , 

, eI raphs, | WALKER, WISE & CO., +, . For further particulars call at our roams, onaiivin mM 
B* ar: Publishe , DINSMORE, Agent for 
seni i joiee } ublishers 
Z ag ees ape pd eeON ene a wir | ee Bisons ’ Sep Giamlonsd D, APPLETON & CO.; 

1 Hearts oO iousands 1n re orth to nee si— » Washington strect on, Mass. 

; t ect 
that Ben Butler, by his pertinac ity “and taatiberte rr — rad . | 6 Ashton Bleck, genes a on Street, 
| has’ suceceded in. makin: ‘arrangements with ; DYSPEPSIA AND FITS: BOSTON, MASE. 


OMice hours from 10 A.M. to4 PLM 


| Commissioner Ould whiely will probably lead | ; 4 ft AM. M. 
| to an-exehange of prisoners on both sides. P.5.—All orders which do not give satisiaetiomean be re- 
: “a | + | turned by express at our expense, provided it is done iinme- 


a sunu-CUnn' vou | diately, and she goous.agenot damaged. Be 


~ 


| -— Gen. Meade Herlles to the war committe 4 : is butt 
> Pe rave ano o ret t at | These distressing complaints is now made known in a Treat- r . 

hae ory Pears ha fi sg in £8: on i fe , ise ow Foreign aud Nu Liye Herbal Preparations, published by , Commonw calth of Massachusetts. 

1e battle ot Gettysburg e committee DAVE | Hr 6. PITELPS BROWN. The prescription was furnished 

' summoned Gen. Butterfiel 1, who wrote the or-! him in such a providentiu marmer, that he eannot conscien- | 


\ de . » ‘ i eepty refuse to make it known, as it has cured everybody | 

der through which the dispute comes, and which | Wusly refuse to make it giailed in e single cass. It loequally | 

! Gen. Me ade claims his accusers misinterpret. sure ir eases of Pith as,of Dyspepsia: and the ingredients | 
{ may be found i in any tore. Seut free to all on the re- 


ipt, of five cents to pre-pay postage. Address DR. O. , 
j ; | lw BROWN, No. 19 Grand street, Jersey City, NJ 
f ' 27 —lw 
MATTERS ABOUT: HOME. it rare t 
vt “tatiees 


, UNITED STATES INTERNAL BEVENUE, | 


{ ‘ ‘ ; ANNUAL TAXES FOR 1864. 
| - 2h ie ISehremwdsatet eran adresenns sation, i The attention of tax-payers is hereby eslled to ‘the pro- 
unsurpassed; 4h this section. kt circulates among the orst | visions of the United States Excise Law relative to the assess- | f 
classes for alvertisers, and tts swiscription list..is. rapidly ex-  meut of annual taxes. 
| By the sixth section of the acf of July 1. 1862. it is made Heapounsyens Boston, Kebruary 20, 1864. 
tending. Advertisers will please hand m theit farers LY \ tne duty of ail persons, partnerships, firms, nwociations oF | Green aT, ORDER NG. 9. 
| Wednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week corporations, made liable to any avunal duty, bicense or tax, , ’ : 
| ON OR BEFORE THE FIRST Monday mv May IN EACH YRAR, to | WTLLIAM W. CL APP, Jn, Esq., of Boston, Hating been 
make a list or return to the Assistant Assessor of the Dis- ' this day commissioned and qualified Assistant Quartermas- 
Masor Boaies~It is dassetan from Port | nee wie jrcts charged 4 typ ast yp eanappdier yy sg, Beer ter-Genera! in the Masanthusetts Volunteer Milltia, with the 
| Royal that this brave officer, supposed to have | or ocenpation liable to pay any’ ficense | rank of Hleut.-Colonel, wil! be obeyed and respected accord 
» ‘ is Byery person who shall fail to make such return by the ing? 
| been killed at the battle of Olustce, was alive | “aap, puteited mibl:ton iehia t0.hee Steere’. Sy le Aangieer ae a et ae = oo 


Sooners eas 





—_ 








1° » im — ling to the best Information which he can cbtain: and in 
at last accounts, having been severely wound-' ich ene the Assos in requlted to adh Afty per eee 20 | 
! ed and taken prisoner by the rebels. -This in- ; | ie amount of toe epene of such list. él ' fipuinsenenebenenddinpedandindenlliiiais icin 
very person Who sia deliver to an arsessor any aise OF ‘ 
! formation willbe gladly received by his many | Pe 5 litt or statement, with fitent to evade the valus- ®24 Commanderdm-Chief. WM. SCHOOLER, 
ds bi ‘ tion or enumeration required by law, is subject to @ fine of | 2B Metin, «ol 
| frien sin this vicinity. | five huudyed dollars ; and in such case the lixt will be made, et 


c D M Ad out by the assessor or aasistant assessor, and from the valua- ( ith f M ch 
WARLESTOWN Directory. Messrs. Adams, tion and enumeration #0 made there can be no appeal. iq asetts, 

‘ : : Paytuent of the annual taxes, except taone for licenses, will Ommonwea 0 assa 
, Sampson & Co., have just issued a new Charles-' pot be demanded until the thirtieth day of June. 


. ge te blank which t ke ret 4 all 
town Directory for 1961. It is got up in good | Ma aruanann vt ern ou tama 


7 
i muc oye sessors for each division, to whom the returns should be de- 
style and contains h information of peer livered on or before the first Monday of May. at their offices 





liar value to residents of the Monument city. JAMES RITCHIE. 
! i U, 3. Assessor, Third District. | 
S CLI & 
|. CHARLESTOWN.—The annual appropriations | Pg tech) | STREP) 
f 


| for the current year amount-to £153,000. Of) 2-3. ie ar 
this amount £58,200 is for schools, $9,275 for Commonwealth of Massachussetts, 
salaries, $6,250 for the fire department, $16,-/ ; ‘ 
500 for lighting the streets, and $12,000 for the | 
_ watch and police. 





ew Orrice ov PaYTMAstsr op Stare Bounnzs, 
State Ilousz, Maaca, 1, 1364. } 
Notice to Re-enlisted Volugteers. - 
Pay Rolls of the following re-enlisted Massachusetts Regi- 
ments have heen received at this Offlee. 
} INFANTRY REGIMENTS. 


RESIGNATION OF A BANK CASHIER.— 
Chandler R. Ransom has resiened his position | 
as Cashier of the first National Bank, formerly ' 
of the Safety Fund Bank. The Directors unani- | 
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Had ever a want and ever a will 

‘That added a care to my heart, until 

I sometimes sighed for the time to come, 
When they'd all be big and go out irom home. 


Silent and lone, silent and lone‘ 
Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone’ 
_ There’s no little faces to wash to-night, 
_ Ne little troubles for mother to right, 
No little blue eyes to be sung to sleep, 
No little playthings to put up to keep, 
No little garments to be hung on the rack, 
- No little tales to tell, no nuts to crack, 
No little trundie-bed, brimful of rolick, 
Calling for mamma to settle the frolic, 
No little soft lips to preas me with kisses— 
(O! such a eed, lonely evening as this is!) 
No little volees to shout with delight, P 
“Good night, dear mamma, good vight, good night.’ 
Silent the house is; no little ones here, 
To startle a smile or chase back a tear. 


Silent and love, silent and lone! 
Where, teli me where, are my little ones gone’ 

| Yt eoemeth but yesterday since they were young ; 
Now, they are all scattered, the world’s paths among. 
Out where the great rolling trade-stream is flowing ; 
Out where new fire-sides with love-lights are glowing ; 
But where the graves of their life-hopes are sleeping, 
Not to be comforted ping, still weeping ; 
Out where the high hills of science are blending 
Dp ‘mid the clond-rifts, up, up, still ascending, 
Seeking the sunshine that rests on the mountain, 
Drinking and thirsting still, still at the fountain; - 
Out im life’s thoroughfares all of them moiling ; 
Out in the wide, wide world, striving and toiling, 
Little ones, loving ones, playful ones, all, 
‘That went when I bade, and came at my call, 
Have ye deserted me? Will ye not come, 
Back to your mother’s arms—back to the home? 


Silent and lone, silent and lone ! 

Where, tell me where, are my little ones gone? 
Useless my cry is. Why do I complain? 

They'll be my little ones never again ! 

Can the great oaks to the acorns return? 

The broad rolling stream flow back to the byrne? 
The mother call childhood again to her knee, 

That in manhood went forth the strong and the free? 


Nay, nay, no true mother would ask for them back ; 
Her work nobly done, their firm tramp, on life’s track, 
Will come like an organ note, lofty and clear, 

To lift up her soul and her spirits to cheer! 

_ And though the tears fall, when she’s silent and lone, 
She'll know it is best they are scattered and gone! 
Silent and lone, silent and lone! 

Thy will, O Father, not my will, be done! 








PAY OF COLORED TROOPS. 


In the Senate on Feb. 25th, Mr. Collamer 
offered the following amendmert : 


All persons enlisted or mustered into the ser- 
vice as volunteers, under the call dated Octo- 
ber 17, 1863, for three hundred thousand volun- 
teers, who were at the time of enlistment actu- 
ally, and for six months previous had been, 
resident inhabitants of the State in which they 
volunteered, shall receive from the United 
States the same amount of bounty, without re- 
gard tocolor: Provided, however, That the fore- 
a shall not extend to any State 
which the President, by proclamation, has de- 
clared in a state of insurrection. 

Mr. Collamer stated that a number of colored 
troops enlisted in Vermont under the most pos- 
itive assurance that they should receive the 
same pay and bounties as white soldiers who 
were enrolled and enlisted under the same law; 
but when they were mustered in, the colored 
soldiers received no bounty. Mr. Collamer 
says: 

“To be sure they went away under great dis- 

intment because they had relied on the ad- 

bounty of $300 to provide for their fam- 

ilies while they were gone; but they said, 

‘Well, we have come to serve the country, and 

we will go, trusting that the Government will 
do us justice at some time.’ 

“Now I ask that justice may be done them. 
I thought it advisable to draw the amendment 
in such a manner that those men who had been 
called out and volunteered under the call of 
last October for three hundred thousand men 


should receive the same bounty from the Gov- 
ernment without to color, provided they 
were inhabitants of the State at the time.” 

Mr. Sumner proposed to add the following: 

Provided; also, That all persons whose papers 
of enlistment shall show that they were enlisted 
under the act of Congress of July, 1861, shall 
receive from the time of their enlistment the 
pay promised by that statute. 

Mr. Wilson said : 

Sir, the Senator from Vermont proposes that 
colored persons who have enlisted under the 
call of 17th of October, which offered a 
bounty of $300—an offer that has been ex- 
tended tothe 1st day of March—shall have the 
bounty of $300. at I understand to be the 
es applying everywhere except to the 
a declar ek Poppet — 

proposition. see ho reason why the col- 
ored man who follows the flag of the Republic 
should not receive the same pay and the same 
bounties from the nation, and the same boun- 
ties from the local authorities, as the white 
man. In the hour of battle they incur the 
same , and the blood of the one is as 
— to him as is the blood of the other to 

m. 

There is only this difficulty. By the enroll- 
ment act we have p ourselves to pay the 
loyal master in the States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri, whose slave has enlisted or shall en- 
list, a sum not ———s $300. The pledge 
is made to them. Now, I do not want to pay 
this money twice, and I want this amendment 
so modified that it will net do so. I call the at. 
tention of the Senator from Vermont to that 

We do not differ at all in regard to the 

uty of Con to provide that the free col- 
men of the country who have enlisted into 

the service under the call of the 17th of Octo- 
ber for three hundred thousand men, and who 
are now serving the country, shall receive from 
the Federal Government the same bounty as is 
paid to white soldiers. I want the provision so 
shaped that it will not touch the cases in Dela- 
ware, Missouri, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky, where we stand pledged 
to the loyal masters to pay a sum not exceeding 
$300 for each of their slaves enlisted. What 
we want to do, is to establish equality and jus- 
tice by practical legislation. 

Equality and justice to whom, Gen. Wilson ? 
The gratuity of $300 to the master is not equal- 
ity and justice to the slave—Mr. Sumner’s 
amendment was adopted as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Clark, Collamer, Conness, 
Dixon; Doolittle, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hardi 
Howard, Lane of Kansas, i 


Howe, Johnson, Lane of Indiana, Nesmith, Pow- 
ell, Ramsey, Saulsbury, Wilkinson, Willey, and 
Wright—18. 


Mr. Witzso0n. I move farther to amend the 





E 
Hie 


: 


Mr. Witxrvson. Except slaves. 

Mr. Wirson. Slaves stand on the same 
footing as white men, except as to bounty. 
That W® leave to be determined by the Presi- 
dent. We have provided, however, that by en- 
listing he becomes a freeman, that his master 
has no claim upon his services in the future, 
and that the $300 commutation money paid un- 
der the draft, or so much of it as a board shall 
determine, shall go to the master. 

Mr. Howarp. I rise merely to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts, and it 
is this in its simple form: Upon what principle 
of law or justice is it that he gives to the owner 
of the slave, so called, the $300 bounty, and 
not to the slave who becomes a soldier ? 

Mr. Fessenpen. The slave gets his free- 
dom. 

Mr. Howarp. I say nothing about his free- 
dom. I ask, on what principle of law or jus- 
tice is it that the Senator from Massachusetts 
gives to the owner of the slave $300 bounty, 
and gives nothing to the slave who becomes a 
soldier? Where is the principle of justice or 
of law upon which that proposition is to be sup- 
ported ? I desire to hear the views of the Sen- 
ator on that point, with all respect to him. 

Mr. Wirson. The case is a plain one, and 
I think the Senator understands quite as well as 
Ido. We fing slavery existing in certain loyal 
States. We claim on the part of this Govern- 
ment that slaves owe duty to their country as 
well as freemen, and that the Government has 
a claim upon the servicgs of slaves as well as 
freemen. 

Mr. Howarp. One further question, if the 
Senator pleases. If the Government has a 
claim upon the services of the slave, how is it 
possible that the master can have any after 
that claim shall have been made? How can 
the master assert any claim whatever after the 
Government has asserted its claim ? 

Mr. Wirson. You have a claim to the ser- 
vices of your minor son. That white boy owes 
service to his country, and he owes service to 
his father. You enlist him or you draft him into 
the mili service ; you use him; and he goes 
back to his father; and his father may claim 
his future services because you have not under- 
taken to relieve him from that claim of the fa- 
ther until he is twenty-one years of age. 

Mr. WiLkrxson. To whom do you pay the 
son’s bounty ? 

Mr. Wixson. The bounty is paid to the son, 
but you do not relieve him from service to his 
father after his time is out in the army. He 
goes back again to his father, and the father 

as a claim upon his labor and his services un- 
til he is twenty-one years of age. You do not 
deny the father’s right ; ity interrupted 
it, and when the interruption ceases, the father 
resumes his right. 

If you take the slave and use him until his 
time expires, and then let him go back to his 
master, he would have no claim upon the Gov- 
ernment. Ido not say that the master has any 
claim in justice and equity now; but we must 
look at the practical facts as they exist. The 
master claims the services of the slave, and you 
step in and declare that those services are for- 
ever ended, that the slave is a freeman, that 
much he has secured. Then we say to the mas- 
ter that the $300 commutation money paid in, 
or so much of it asa board shall award, . shall 
have in extinguishment of his claim as a consid- 
eration for the freedom that we have given to 
his slave. 

Slavery exists in the country by local author- 
ity. Patriotism demands that we get rid of it 
because it stands in the way of the unity of the 
country and the strength, stability, and fame 
| of the country. Congress has adopted this pro- 
' vision as the best under the circumstances to 
| accomplish the desired object. I think it wise. 
Iam willing that the Senator from Minnesota 
shall think otherwise ; I do not rebuke him for 
voting against it; I hardly recognize his right 
to arraign me for voting for it. 

There stands this grat measure, the greatest 
anti-slavery measure ever passed by Congress. 
I think it will destroy slavery in any State in 
a hundred days after the Government shall en- 
ter upon its execution. Su the Govern- 
ment should say to the slaves in Kentucky, the 
only loyal State that carries the flag of slavery, 
“Enlist into the service of the United States 
those of you who are fit for military duty, and 
from that hour you are freemen forever,” would 
not the result be to take the vi young 
manhood among the slaves of the State? Then 
what would the slave system in that State be 
worth ? 

Mr. Wi_krnson. With the consent of the 
Senator I should like to ask him a question. If 
you should say to the slaves of Kentucky, “Come 
into the service of the United States, enlist and 
serve the Government in its armies, and we will 
not only give you freedom, but we will give 
the bounty besides,” would not that be at 
ast — anti-slavery ? 
Mr. Witson. Certainly it would be equal- 
Rt anti-slavery, and I wish it could be so; but 

e Senator knows that such a measure had 
not the shadow of a chance to pass this Con- 
gress. 

_ Mr. Witxrxson. The reason it cannot pass 
is because the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs will not bring in and 
sustain such a measure. 

The matter was postponed without coming to 


any conclusion. 








PREMATURE NOMINATION. 


If there ever was a time or could be a time 
in the history of our nation when the people 


ture in nominat- 
ing a man for the spat Prasidency, that time 
surely is now. Such has been our belief for 
some time past, and we find that we are by no 
means alone in our views. The St. Louis Dem- 
ocrat of a late date makes the following sensi- 
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Tue rirst Norts CaRoLina (NEGRO) REGI- 
MENT. A private letter from one of the officers 
in the First North Carolina Volunteers, dated 
near Jacksonville, Feb. 22, of the conduct oi 


cheers for the flag, which all the time had been 
waving, while the enemy’s was twice shot down. 
When the right arm of our color sergeant was 
broken, he knelt down and held up the dear 
old flag with his left until relieved. We were 
highly praised —— 
ments, and the boys 
couraged.” 
The New Bedford Mercury gives the follow- 
ing notice of one of the heroes of our 54th. 
Corporal Gooding was, with two other Cor- 
porals, carrying the state flag, when his com- 
— were wounded, and he was killed. 
e knew him well ; and our readers, who have 
read, we know with pleasure, his letters in the 
Mercury, over the signatures “J. H. G.,” and 
“Monitor,” will, with us, seriously regret the 
loss of so intelligent and interesting a corres- 
pondent. But it is not alone the loss of a cor- 
respondent of our journal, that saddens us. He 
won our regard and commanded our respect by 
the exhibition of qualities, which always win 
friendship and esteem. He was high-minded 
and honorable ; he was a soldier from princi- 
ple; he knew what he was fighting for—the 
preservation of a good government and the ele- 
vation of his race. He died well, and nobly; 
and while we mourn his death, we are cheered 
with the thought, that, through such sacrifices 
the — of his race will be acknowledged and 
secured. 


The following are from various New York 


papers: 

All these troops went into the fight in fine 
style. The 54th Massachusetts sustained the 
reputation they earned at Fort Wagner, ard 
won the commendation of all who saw their 
splendid behavior. They fought like tigers, 
and so did Barton’s brigade, and so did the 1st 
North Carolina, and so, never shrinking, never 
cringing, even, did the artillerists, in spite of 
the fearful havoc which was made in their ranks. 
Once a rebel double column closed en masse 
was deploying to form in line of battle for an 
attack on Elder's battery, in which the sharp- 
shooters were making much havoc, and which 
was temporarily unprotected. Elder brought 
his guns to bear on them diagonally, and mowed 
them down in heaps. They rallied several 
times, the fallen colors were raised several 
times, and then they ran like sheep, and this 
from a small battery, surrounded with dead and 
dying, in an almost unprotected position. But 
the repulses were not all of the enemy. Some- 
times they would drive us slowly back, then we 
would make them retreat to their works, but 
we could not take them. The rebels fought 
splendidly, but not better than our own troops, 
after the first repulse. 
Of the behavior of these troops, the corres- 
pondent of the Herald speaks in terms of un- 
qualified praise. 
“All these troops went into the fight in fine 
style. The 54th Massachusetts sustained the 
reputation they earned at Fort Wagner, and 
won the commendation of all who saw their 
splendid behavior. They fought like tigers, 
and so did Barton’s brigade, and so did the Ist 
North Carolina.” 
The Journal correspondent at Beaufort, S. C., 
also bears testimony to the valor of the negro 
regiments: 
“T hear loud praises of the 54th Massachu- 
setts, 8th United States, and 1st North Caro- 
lina (colored). They went up at double quick 
when our advance was nearly destroyed, and 
saved the left from being turned, in which case 
the whole force would have been annihilated.” 
Of the 8th regiment, whose courage is im- 
pugned, he says: 
“In the 8th U. S. colored, one of the battle 
flags was lost, but not till after eight men in the 
color guard had been killed.” 
The Tribune correspondent says : 
“The 7th New Hampshire (white) had so 
deadly a fire poured into their ranks that they 
broke and fell back in confusion. Dissatisfac- 
tion and want of confidence had been created 
in the regiment by depriving it of the ‘Spencer 
Repeating Rifle,’ and the issue, instead, of the 
Springfield muskets, in bad condition; some 
lacking locks, others rusted, or wanting screws, 
proper springs, or otherwise useless. Unable 
to protect themselves with these curious weap- 
ons, one wing of the regiment gave way, and 
could not be rallied. @ oti.er wing, which 
had retained the ‘Spencer’ arm, remained un- 
til they had expended their ammunition, and 
their officers could supply no more. They then 
withdrew to the rear, and the 8th nag 
U. S. V., commanded by Col. Fribley, was 
pushed forward to stand the brunt of the 
my’s fire. In twenty minutes, 350 men, in- 
cluding the Colonel (killed), were stricken 
down by the storm of bullets. They were with- 
drawn, and the left did not again offer any 
Vigorous resistence to the enemy. 
“As the rebels were preparing to charge with 
re-enforcements just come in by railroad, the 
reserves 2 sme under Col. Montgomery ar- 
rived. ey came up at double-quick. 
“The 54th Massachusetts (colored) went in 
first, with a cheer. They were followed by the 
1st North Carolina (colored). Lieut. Col. 
Reed, in command, headed the regiment, sword 
in hand, and charged upon the rebels. They 
broke, but rallied when within twenty yards of 
contact with our negro be i wered 
by numbers, the Ist North lina fell back 
in good order, and poured in a destructive fire. 
Their Colonel fell, mortally wounded. Their 
Major, Boyle, fell dead, and two men were 
killed in hig to reach his body. Their Ad- 
utant, Wm. C. Manning, wounded before at 

alvern Hills, got a bullet in his body, but per- 
sisted in remaining, until yet another shot 
struck him. His Lieutenant-Colonel, learning 
the fact, embraced him, and implored him to 
leave the field. The next moment the two 
friends were stretched side by side—the Colo- 
nel had received his own d wound. But the 
two colored regiments had stood in the gap, 
and saved the army !” 

Here is another account : 

“At the commencement of the fi 
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—N. Y. Times, March 1. ~ 


colored troops : 

* lst North Carolina and the 54th 
ag The the posi- 
tions it was placed in with the greatest tenac- 
ity, and inflicted heavy loss on the enemy. It 
was cool and steady, and never flinched for a 
moment. The 54th sustained the reputation 
they had gained at Wagner and bore them- 
selves like soldiers the battle." _N. 
Y. Herald, March 1. 

The following from the Tribune correspon- 
dent is a fitting comment on the above : 

It is probable that after baving saved the 
army from route, the 54th Mass., ist N. C., 
and 8th U. 8. V., will have given another ele- 
ment to Con to withhold from them the 

y due to them as soldiers, and to insult them 
Gy proming for the application aguinst them of 
laws and regulations never intended fairly to 
apply to their case. : 





REPORT OF DR. MORRILL WYMAN ON 
PLEURO-PHEUMONIA. 


To His E: , John A. Andrew: 

Sir: Papen oie with an intimation from 
your Excellency, I have the honor to lay be-| 
fore you the following account of experiments 
on pleuro-pneumonia among cattle, made in 
Cambridge during the past year. 

April 10, 1863, a letter was addressed to your 
Excellency, asking leave to make these experi- 
ments at my own expense. This letter was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture, and at 
a hearing before that committee, April 16th, I 
was requested to state my reasons for under- 
taking the experiments. These reasons were 
briefly as follows: 

1. reve plienonii is now existing in Wal- 


2. It is admitted, by believers in its contagi- 
ousness, that there are two forms of the disease, 
one contagious and the other non-contagious, 
the symptoms and anatomical appearances of 
which are similar, and which cannot be dis- 
tinguished otherwise than by the fact of trans- 
mission. Consequently each outbreak of the 
disease requires examination. 

8. Experiments upon the contagious, epi- 
demic or local character of disease can only be 
undertaken at a distance from the place where 
the disease already exists. Just as the contagi- 
ousness or non-contagiousness of intermittent 
fever (chills and fever) coukl only be deter- 
mined by experiments out of the place where 
it exists. 

4. No experiments are known to have been 
made upon the disease now existing. 

April 29.—I was notified that a lve had 
received the signature of the governor grant- 
ing me “leave to make experiments on pleuro- 

neumonia among cattle, so far as relates to the 

ws of transmission, at his own expense,” and 
directing the cattle commissioners “to place at 
his disposal cattle belonging to the Common- 
wealth, for this purpose.” 

May 12.—In accordance with this resolve, 
the cattle commissioners allowed me to take from 
a herd in Lexington a cow which had been sick 
but a few days, and which they believed to be 
in a good condition to transmit the disease. The 
cow was carried to Cambridge in a covered 
wagon, arriving soon after daylight, to avoid 
— of communicating infection on the 
road. 


May 15.—Three cows were received from a 
herd in Waltham. One of them had been ill 
four days. The other two were never known 
to have been ill, although they had been stalled 
= he barn with cattle ill with pome apeenicos 

y were supposed to be ectly healthy. 
The sick cow oan carried in a ss: ; the others 
were driven, and arrived early in the morning. 

May 22.—A cow and heifer were received 
from Maine, from a region in which pleuro- 
pneumonia is not known to have existed, and 
were brought by water to Boston. 

The sick cows above mentioned were very 
sick, and exhibited unquestionable evidence of 
a een They were kept entirely 

themselves, and not allowed to approach the 

where the experiments were to be made. 

The Experimental Herd now consisted of 
seven animals, as follows: 

Two sick cows, one from Waltham, and one 
from Lexington. 

Two cows from Waltham, which had made a 
oo of a herd in which pleuro-pneumonia ex- 
isted. 

One cow from Maine, four years old. 

One heifer from Maine, about two y2ars old. 

One cow, (a new-milch cow,) which had been 
owned by me two years. 

As it was found impracticable to obtain any 
‘land upon which the experiments could be con- 
ducted, I selected my own grounds, in Cam- 
bridge. Here a shed was built, twenty-four 
feet long by twelve feet wide, open to the south, 
and closed upon the other three sides. The 
cattle were secured with their heads towards 
the open side. They were thus protected from 
sun and rain, and enjoyed a free ventilation. 
Around the shed a fence was built, to prevent 
the ibility of contact with other animals. 

ay 25.—The experiments were commenced 
by placing a healthy cow between two sick 
ones. She was fed very sparingly, to make her 
get her food from the two neighbors, by which 
she would be ex to their breath as much 
as possible, and made to swallow any saliya 
which might be dropped upon the hay. 

Each animal was exposed in this manner 
twenty-four hours, some of them more. After 
all had been exposed, one of the sick cows was 
killed, and the existence of pleuro-pneumonia 
fully confirmed by examination after death. 
The amount of disease was large; both lungs 
were diseased ; their substance and the pleuro 
investing them. The disease was pronounced, 
by those present, pleuro-pneumonia, of the same 
character as that existing in Waltham and Lex- 
ington, and believed to be contagious pleuro- 
umonia. 

The other sick cow was with calf, and was 

reserved for continued observation. The evi- 
dence of the existence of pleuro-pneumonia in 
this animal was believed by those present to be 
complete. 
| these cows, except my own, were kept, 
after exposure, in the same shed, but were not 
allowed to come in contact with the remaining 
sick cow. ‘They were fed on hay only. They 


corded. 

July 11.—Forty-eight days after exposure, the 
heifer from Maine, which had been recorded as 
well on the previous day, became sick ; she lost 
her appetite ; her pulse and respiration increased 
in frequency, wd she exhibited other signs of 
fever. On the 13th, disease was discovered, 
by auscultation and percussion, to exist in the 
left side. In about a fortnight, this animal had 
begun to recover her appetite, and her pulse 
and respiration improved. 

The other cows exhibited no signs of pleuro- 
pneumonia during the time of observation. 

August 13.—The weather being very warm, 
the flies\very troublesome, and the observations 
having now continued eighty days, the Maine 
cow, the Maine heifer, and the two Waltham 
cows, were driven to Brighton, and ‘there killed. 
The ay Sarin after death were as follows: 

The Maine heifer was iound to have well- 
marked pleuro-pneumonia on the left chest— 
disease was subsiding ; the other chest healthy. 

The Maine cow perfectly healthy. 

One Walthum cow healthy, except a slight 
ainsdik: oven diic wis oe ib. aida ent 4 








|. We add the testimony of a witness who can- | men 
| not be supposed to have any bias in favor of 


conclusions from an experiment so limit 
following are the results thus far obtained : 

1. Only one animal of the five exposed be- 
— diseased during an observation of eighty 

ys. 
2. The disease did not prevent the mother 
from bringing forth a healthy calf, which has 
continued healthy six weeks; nor has it.pre- 
vented her from giving good milk. 

3. It is wand 4 the heifer would also have 
recovered. 
4. In an economical point of view it would 
have been unwise, so far as this herd was con- 
cerned, to kill all*the animals as soon as ex- 
posed; whether we have regard to the value of 
the animals recovered, or the number which 
apparently became diseased in consequence of 
exposure. 

ese are the conclusions to which a believer 

in the contagious nature of the disease would as- 
sent. 

A believer in epidemic or local influences as 
a cause of the disease would object that the ex- 
periments are not conducted at a sufficient dis- 
tance [six “egg” from the place where it is 
known to be rife; that pleuro-pneumonia is 
epidemic among pigs in the vicinity; that 
epidemic pleuro-pneumonia among human be- 
ings has been known to extend over the whole 
of New England and New York. In fine, that 
the herds of Waltham are subject to similar in- 
fluences as those in Cambridge, differing in de- 


gree. 

These experiments have been undertaken 
not without considerable expense and trouble ; 
they are offered as a contribution to our know!l- 
edge of a most important disease among cattle, 
with the hope that they may be continued until 
definite results shall be arrived at, not only as 
to its contagion or non-contagion, but also with 
er to other points interesting in an econom- 
ie Sogo) view, and not less so as it bears up- 
on the study of comparative pathology. 

1 have the honor to be, 

Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
; Morritt WrMan. 

Cambridge, Dec. 23, 1863. 





PORT ROYAL LANDS. 

We invite the attention of the friends of the 
freedman to the following article from the Free 
South, showing the measure of justice which is 
likely to be imparted to the free people of Port 
Royal. There are indications of a spirit in that 
section and elsewhere, which if allowed to in- 
fuse itself into the policy of the country will re- 
sult in the substitution of a system of oppression 
but little better than the one from which the 
freedman is now escaping. It is time for the 
people to look into this matter. 


On the 9th day of March last, the United 
States Tax Commissioners for the District of 
South Carolina, offered for public sale at Beau- 
fort, in pursuance of a law of Congress, for the 
collection of taxes 76,775 acres of land. 

Of this amount 60,296 acres were struck off 
to the United States, and 16,479 acres or about 
46 plantations were sold to private parties. 
These lands were situated on St. Helena, ies, 
Port Royal, Parry’s and some adjacent islands. 

On the 16th day of September last, the Pres- 
ident of the United States issued instructions to 
said Tax Commissioners which contemplate the 
disposal of the balance of the lands bid in and 
now owned by the United States, viz.: 60,296 
acres. These instructions ‘reserve 6,081 acres 
for school purposes, and 13,370 acres for “war, 
military, naval, revenue and police” purposes, 
leaving 40,845 acres to be sold. 24,316 of these 
acres are to be put into lots not exceeding 320 
acres each, to be sold at public sale ; the balance 
or 16,529 acres are to be sold at private sale 
to heads of families of the African race. 

On the 5th of December, the Commissioners, 
in-their advertisement of the public sale to take 

lace on February 18th, 1864, say: “That the 

nds to be sold comprehend in all about 23,000 
acres” or according to the above estimate 24,316 
acres. Here is a s:ight inaccuracy but it is not 
material for this purpose. 

If we add the 24,316 acres to the 16,479 acres 
sold in March last, we shall have 40,795 acres 
in large tracts which will have been sold when 
the sale closes in February, only to the capital- 
ist; and 16,529 acres to be divided into lots not 
to exceed 20 acres “at such eum not less than 
$1.25 per acre as the said Commissioners shall 
designate and determine as proper to be charg- 
ed for said lands” to the negroes. 

For the capitalist, then, we have 40,795 
acres. 

For the negro, we have 16,479 acres. 

In 40,795-acres there are 1274 lots contain- 
ing 320 acres each. If we put a white family 
ot five persons on each of these lots it will make 
an ageregate population of 637 or 64 acres per 

ead. 


If we reckon the colored population on St. 
Helena, Port Royal, Ladies and Parry’s Island, 
at 8,000, and divide 16,497 acres among them, it 
will be 2.06 acres per head, or, 

Thus it will be seen that the white man gets 
32 chances at the land while the negro gets one 
chance. 

Here in Port Royal, where the eyes of all 
thoughtful and humane men, not only in our 
own country but abroad, are hopefully turned, 
what do such facts and figures prove? The 
truth is that so far as the purchaser is concerned 
the United States Tax Commissioners for the 
District of South Carolina, sold in March last, 
the fairest, best loaated, and most fertile por- 
tion of these lands including the best of the 
buildings, for, on the average about 934 cents per 
acre, being 32 per cent. below government price 
Sor the lands alone. That they propose by their 
advertisement which appears, this, the 6th day 
of February 1864, to sell in twelve days from 
this date 24,316 acres in 320 acre lots to only 
such as can afford tobuy. And who are these ? 
“The negro” does any one say singly or in com- 
bination ? No, emphatically no! But to the 
capitalist, who, tempted by the fabulous prices 
of cotton, comes here to run these lands and 
laborers at the exhaustive point or to make the 

test amount of money in the shortest possi- 
le time and then be off. 

If hundreds of thousands of dollars can be 


were examined daily, and their zondition re- made here at cotton growing, is it not the part 


of good economy and statesmanship in this case, 
to allow the loyal freedmen now merging from 
cimmerian darkness to earn this money, to spend 
it here upon himself, and thus build up the inter- 
ests of lis own section? Is it wise to allow the 
absertee and adventurer to make this money at 
the expense of the down trodden, and spend it 
elsewhere ? If this practice is to be pursued the 


liberties of these people are not worth a straw. | 


It is mockery. 


The next conclusion to which we are driven | 


is this: that when the Commissioners set apart 
16,529 acres for the negro, giving only 2 acres 
per head, that whether they designed it or not, 
they annulled his power to become a party to 
the contract of wages and made - holder of 
the tract, the onl to the contract. 
ryan iartlltanyf neneg this? Did the 

vernment which they represent mean this ? 
Do the people mean it? Is this, here, within 
our military lines, with not a shadow of a rebel 
near, with everything our own way, with the 


greatest <eprrenet to do justice to the op- 
pressed, to ine into full play the = 


pulses of our better nature? Is it heré an 
now that the American people mean to stake 
their reputation on the i of such 
a land monopoly as this? we going to 
re-enact the British poder Indian _ by 
rs of injustice after emancipation 
pan A adalion ? Are we going to take 
away the slave from the Southern Oligarch who 
has made for us this rebellion, and bind him 
over to another system of servitude, only modi- 
fied in form, and then add hypocrisy to injustice 
as often as we pronounce in his presence tit 


The white man and capitalist , then, with all 
his j 


anaten te cae 
jon on is to start in the race 
with the poor uninstructed negro, crushed by 














mye repican Weary ce pio wick 
, the spirit of w } 
throogh 


would verily have occasion to thank these Com- 
missioners for carving out for him a system of 
oppression so much better than he could do it 
for himself. 

Bear in mind that this little formula of 32 to 
1-isin the estimation of these learned Commis- 
sioners to be the expression, throughout all fu- 
ture time, of the measure of justice to be impart- 
ed by our common country to the colored man. 
¥. J. W. 
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. Port Hudson, La., Feb. 10. 
We continue to drill and dig. These two la- 
bors are followed through weeks and months as 
if they were equal to meat and drink. The 
monster forts and earthworks tell how usefully 
and faithfully the colored soldier has been used ; 
and, to our ight, we notice our govern- 
ment contemplates giving him the compensa- 
tion he so fully deserves. We have had two or 
three alarms of late. The colored regiments, 
now old soldiers, were very anxious for a fight. 
They have been in service so long without a fair 
chance to pay their respects to their old masters 
that they actually pray for one. The alacrity 
with which they fo.m in line of battle is com- 
mendable. e had an alarm a few nig’ ts ago. 
Your correspondent was on the ground, seeing 
how the men tumbled out of bed and into their 
uniforms. One fellow attracted particular at- 
tention. He was so certain the rebels had come 
and so anxious to be on the ground in good 
time, that he took his trousers, and sticking one 
leg in—and that into the wrong leg of the gar- 
ment—he, feeling that it would take too long to 
rectify the mistake, buckled on his armor and 
rushed forward to the line of battle saying, 
“No man from Company D is agwine to be bac 
of de time.” 

The correspondent of the Tribune, in his ac- 
count of Gen. Butler’s recent expedition toward 
Richmond for the deliverance of the Union 
prisoners, says: “If that most praiseworthy un- 
dertaking rendered conspicuous the fact that a 
movement, and a most rapid one, too, can be 
made over Virginia roads in winter, it settled 
another no less mooted question, and has put 
beyond cavil forever, in Congress and elsewhere, 
the physical endurance of the negro soldier. Of 
Gen. Wistar’s command, three —— of in- 
fantry were colored soldiers. All our footmen 
were marched in the most rapid manner, in or- 
der that they might be within supporting dis- 
tance of the corals. Asa result of this hard 
marching, on the first day out over two hundred 
had fallen out of one of the United States reg- 
iments from exhaustion. When our forces reach- 
ed Bottom’s Bridge, and discovered that their 
attempted surprise had been exposed, it is esti- 
mated that fully one half of the white soldiers 
who commenced the march had given out, and 
the roads back to Williamsburg were lined with 
stragglers. But I have the authority of a cap- 
tain in one of the white regiments for the state- 
ment that not a single colored soldier fell out, frora 
illness, exhaustion, or any other cause, and when 
the rolls were called before the ordered retreat, 
every single sable son who had started on the 
march, was present and answered to his name! 
My informant confessed to a prejudice against 
ne wearing the United States uniform, and 
re. prance supposed them incapable of endur- 
ing the severe physical fatigue of the white sol- 
dier ; but, to use his own language: ‘There’s 
no use talking, they can kill every white soldier 
in three days’ marching.’ These simple-mind- 
ed creatures, as they truly are, had intelligence 
enough to comprehend that there was very like- 
ly hard work to be done, and one more venera- 
ble than the rest, was overheard to give expres- 
sion to the sentiment which eanel to suggest 
itself to all ; ‘I say, boys, ’twon’t never do to be 
taken prisoners down ’a’ar! And their com- 
mander felt fully confident that any attempt to 
capture this part of his force would cost the en- 
emy all that it was worth. 

“One of the most significant as well as re- 
markable features of Gen. Butler’s administra- 
tion here, is the success attending the enlist- 
ment and organization of negro regiments. Be- 
sides the three infantry regiments, he has now 
two of colored cavalry, both well filled, and one 
of them the first organized anywhere in the 
country. And if these men can march on foot, 
what can’t they perform in the way of riding? 
We had a case in illustration only a few days 
since. Their horses were all young and fresh, 
grain-fed and mettlesome ; among others a colt 
so wild and restive that it seemed impossible 
that he could ever be subdued. The quiet eye 
of a colored boy fairly beamed with delight as 
he craved the chance of riding the colt. No 
sooner was he mounted than the circus was put 
far in the shade. Such lofty rearing, kicking 
and shaking would have appalled even a Rarey. 
Failing to unseat its rider, the vicious beast lay 
down and rolled over, but when he rose again 
the boy was still clinging to his back! ‘Youcan 
squeeze di chiel much’s you like, but yes can’t 
get dis darke off nohow,’ and it couldnt’.’ 





DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 


Exclusion of Colored persons from the gars and 
the boats. ~ 

In the Senate, Mr. Sumner moved a recon- 
sideration of the vote of yesterday pores the 
report of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to the effect that no legislation was need- 
ed in order to secure to colored citizens their 
rights in the railways of the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Grimes, referring to the exclusion of 
Dr. Augusta, a surgeon inthe army with a 
Major’s commission, said: 
Since that time, or since the attention of the 
Senate was called to it by the introduction of 
a resolution by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
cars for the use of colored persons have been put 
upon both the Seventh street and the Fourteenth 
street roads; and the president of the company 


upon the Lav ns Spa avenue road. 

I do not think under the circumstances that 
|it is worth while to reconsider the vote and re- 
| turn the consideration of this subject to the Com- 
|mittee on the District of Columbia; because 
|that committee hold that every person has a 
| right to ride in the cars, and that a colored per- 
/son has the same remedies open to him for any 
\infringement of his rights by the company as 
janybody else. 
| Mr. Somner.—If I can have the attention 
jof the chairman of the committee one moment, 
|T should like to know whether it was the under- 
| standing of the committee that the ejection of a 
colored person from a car was illegal. 

Mr. Grimes.—As I understood it. 

Mr. SumNER.—That the ejection was illegal ? 

Mr. Grimes.—Yes, sir. a 

Mr. Sumner.—If that is the opinion of the 
| committee, of course there is no occasion for ad- 
ditional legislation unless it be that the question 
of law has been drawr into doubt. Sometimes, 
| for instance, we have a declaratory statute where 
| there has been a doubt thrown upon a legal right. 
| 1 fear there has been a doubt thrown upon what 
I do not doubt is a legal right in this case. But 
\if the committee having this matter in charge 
have unanimously come to the conclusion that 
there is no need of any further legislation in 
order to protect what they regard as an undoubt- 
ed legal right, I am not disposed at the present 
| moment to recommend any further proceeding; 
but I desire to have it understood by the railroad 
company, I desire that they should take notice 
that they violate the law, and that whenever 
they exclude a colored person from any one of 
their cars they do it in violation of law. Of 
course such a railroad ae oe cannot be 
entitled to any favors here from Congress. 

Mr. Wilson then said : 

I saw ina a day or two ago a statement 
that the same who was put out of the cars 
was turned out of the Court i 





the District of Columbia, if he has any informa- 
tion of that kind, why this man was turned out, 
him out, and who is responsible for 


BuRY.—As “ seems to be an 
and as other gen- 


Mr. Sa 


jon for the expression 
with reference to this subject, 








tells me that he has put an additional number | = 


in the expression of t bi 
must take occasion to say b | 
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cars, 
perfectly right in telling them they have r 
_ oe it 1s evident that the re 
son the so is simply to gain notoriety, and 
to see if they saener A ca has into cor 
flict with the officers of the railroad cars or th 
— of the Supreme Court. sae 
y this was DU 
of the Bapreme Court room; what authority 
n: to say, any islation © 
theirs, that the thin shall. not ai in 
future? That court have control of their own 
P ings; they have jurisdiction over thei 
court room, and they have a ect right tc 
say who shall be admitted in that court room 
and who shall not. 
I do not like to indulge so often in remark: 
of this kind with reference to this class of poe 
ple, but lest it should be supposed that the opin 
ions expressed here meet with universal ap 
proval, I feel constrained on all proper occ 
sions to dissent from them. 
Mr. Grimes.—I also saw the statement i 
the newspapers to which the senator from M 
sachusetts has alluded, that a surgeon wearing 
the uniform of the United States had beer 
turned out of the Supreme Court room, and I sup 
posed some gentleman would to me this in 
uiry, as oy did the other day about his being 
thrown out of the cars,and Ithought I would take 
the precaution to inform myself. I therefo 
wrote a note to one of the judges to know wha 
were the facts. In his answer he says: 

“There is no rule or practive of the Suprem 
Court excluding any person whatever durin 
its session. Its proceedings are in open court. 

He then goes on to say : 

“If the colored surgeon to whom you allud 
was turned out of the court room”— 

And I infer from the wording of this lette 
that they did not know anything about i 
“it was without any authority from the court 
or any other member of it, and equally with 
out our knowledge. As to the fact, 1 kno 
nothing ot it except from rumor.” 

If Dr. Augusta was turned out of the co 
room he was turned out by some of the baili 
or under-officers of the United States Marsha 
who has the 24 sae gr I believe, of those o 
—_ and not by the authority of the Suprem 

ourt. 


there in 





Gen. BUTLER AND Oysters. Some of th 
copperhead papers have been abusing Gen 
Butler for laying restrictions upon the oyster 
trade. Mr. Segar, after giving a history of th 
restrictions before Gen. Butler took command 
concludes his letter as follows : 


When Gen. Butler took command at Fortres 
Monroe, I submitted the whole subject to him 
and assuring him and satisfying him that unles 
the whole matter should be taken in exclusiv 
charge of the military, no relief could be hz 
by the tongmen. Gen. Butler set to work 
get, and did get, this exclusive charge, whic 
was done by conference with the naval autho 
ties. And so the matter now stands, and un 
der the arrangement effected by him, the o 
termen, one and all, will have constant emplo 
ment to the end of the oyster season. Gen 
Butler has issued no orders restricting the gath 
ing of oysters to a favored few. Exactly the 
verse. He has made the: trade FREE TO ALI 
to both tongmen and shippers. The I 
tions he has adopted will make the suppl pe 
dant—will accomplish precisely what the pec 
ple of Albany want. The embarrassments 
the trade, the stoppages and delays, did exis 
Iadmit, before the recent inauguration of Gen 
Butler’s plan; and it is these very embarras 
ments and annoyances that that plan propose 
to remove, and will fully remove, when in com 

lete operation. What is said of the “priv 
eged dealer” and the twenty sail of craft dé 
tained at the mouth of the river until the favo 
ed craft and “privileged dealer” has loaded 
ailtrue. But this serious grievance oceurre 
only under the old or previous system, und 
which the gunboats exercised a common ju 
diction in the premises with the military au 
thorities. I suppose it was these gunboats th 
for want of a proper system, did all the mi 
chief. Through their commanders a meas 
was carried out (now discontinued) which we 
totally ruinous to the tongman. It was forbid 
den toshallopers who purchased from the tong 
man to throw their oysters overboard in eha 
water to be retaken for shipment when a loa 
should be collected, and by this arrangeme 
(as all the tongmen and shipmen well kno 
the tongmen would go more than half the tim 
unemployed. But the gunboats have now not 
ing to do with the subject. Gen. Butler hg 
exclusive charge of it, and his plan just adopte 
and now for the first time to be inaugurate 
will remedy the defects of the previous arrang 
ment. Let it get in full swing, and no mo 
“privileged dealers” will go up the river nq 
will a fleet of twenty sail be longer detained 
the mouth of the river, and then the good pe¢ 
le of Albany and other Northern cities wi 
[ove the bivalves in all abundance. The 
rangement effected by Gen. Butler will prove 
rich boon to thousands of poor people in m 
district, and will bring down upon him many 
heart-felt blessing. And to make to him th 
roper return, and to do him full justice, ha 
f made this elaborate exposition. 
I have the honor to be, with great respec 
your obedient servant, Jos. SEGAR. 
A. F. Purrer, Capt. and A. D. C., Fortre 
Monroe. 





It is said that in Yokohama, Japan, Englis 
French and German soldiers are to be mé¢ 
with at almost every street corner. A larg 
fleet of vessels of almost every flag lies in th 
harbor. The war with — joined to th 
Japanese by treaty, would result in giving fe 
eigners increased access, and thus promote th 
interests of commerce. 
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The Commonweaith is ay indep journal, 4 
the cause of Freg Democratic Government. It will advoo 
the immediate tion of slavery as the right -of the sla 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Bi 
public. 

It will be devoted especially to the illustration and 
cation of the only policy which promises permanent 

to this nation—the political and social re-construction of 
South on the basis of Free Institutions. 

It will also aim especially to copy from leading journals 
this country and in Europe, such articles bearing upon # 
greet contest as do not find their way into other Massach 


setts newspapers. 

The proceedings of Congress will claim our special 
tion ; and here too, through our Washington corresponden 
and other sources, public and private, we shall constan 
lay before our readers information which they will find in 
other journal. 

Lerrers rzom Evaorpz.—MONCURE D. CONWAY 
write for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for 
most part in England, in constant communication with the 
who there advocate the cause of America. His means of 
taining information will be extensive, and it is believed 
his letters will contribute materially to the interest of 
paper. 
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